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From trade signs 
to statuary,from 
ceilings to 
scrolls, in every 
phase of decora- 
tive sheet metal 
work, GEROCK 
ORNAMENTS 
AND STATU- 
ARY possess the 
beautiful ap- 
pearance and 
excellent con- 
struction that 
insure satisfied 
customers and 


more contracts. 
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SHEET METAL 
ORN AMENTS 


STATUARY 


Reflect credit on your work, thus 
enabling you to increase your busi- 
ness. Tinsmiths and sheet metal 
workers realize that GEROCK 
SHEET METAL ORNAMENTS 
AND STATUARY have a reputa- 
tion of the highest. quality behind 
them, and that in variety, beauty 
and durability they are unsurpassed. 


Hence it will be greatly to your ad- 
vantage to get in touch with us. 


Write for full details and catalog 
today. 


GEROCK BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


1227 South Vanderventer Avenue - 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 








ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 54 and 55 





$2.00 Per Year. 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMPERIAL waaw ain Furnaces 


' 








{| It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled from a single plate of steel, 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 

4] Absolutely gas and dust tight. 

{] No asbestos packing used. 


{| Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 





{| Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 


{| Write to day for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


JUST AS IMPORTANT | 


to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them—it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 


through a ventilator. 


THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL HEATER 1 AND VENTILATOR 


has been designed especially to meet the 
requirements of up-to-date schools. It is 
a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and 
changes the air several timesan hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply 
comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 
pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 
making it a never-failing, positive ventilator 























Write us for further particulars 


Haynes - Langenberg 
; Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Front Rank 
School Heater 
and Ventilator 
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Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
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PUBLISHED Every SATURDAY 
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DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
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Ir is A FACT, admitted by everyone who is in posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the matter, that the indus- 


— trial condition of the United States 
Pe leaves a great deal to be desired, from 


Brings Call the standpoint of efficiency of manage- 
for Technical 

Training ment and of the employes. 

We are wont to pride ourselves on the superiority 
of many of our manufactured products over those 
of Europe in corresponding lines. We have reason 
to be proud over the better finish and greater “handi- 
ness” on many of our tools. But we have little or no 
reason to feel particularly proud over the skill and 
technical knowledge of our mechanics. ‘To be sure, 
in every factory and shop we may find men who can 
operate some machine or do some special kind of 
work with great speed and accuracy, but take them 
away from their particular work, and they are usually 
“lost.” 

The principal reason for this deplorable condition 
is that instead of giving the boy or young man who 
enters a trade a broad training in the fundamentals 
of his trade we have been led astray by the will-o- 
the-wisp of immediate profits. 

We have lost sight of the fact that, to have efficient 
shop or factory management we must have efficient— 
all around efficient—foremen and workmen for the 
more important work; that we must have men who 
know more than “tending” a brake or beader in a 
sheet metal shop, for instance. 

The result of this short sighted policy is that today 
we have an actual scarcity of men who can fill posi- 
tions of foremen or superintendents and even of men 
who are competent to earn full wages in a general 
shop. 

This situation was demonstrated in a very striking 
manner when recently one of the large sheet metal 
shops had an opening for a foreman in one of its de- 
partments. Over fifty men applied for the position 
and only two were in any way qualified to act as over- 
seer. The unsuccessful applicants did not have the 
necessary technical training or the all-round experi- 
ence to fill the position. 

It is for this reason that those who have the real 
interest of the sheet metal trade at heart are working 
so hard and are giving of their time and money to 
foster among their fellow business men in the trade, 
as well as among educational authorities, a revival 
of the policy which at one time was the rule—that the 
apprentice must not only receive a general practical 
training in his trade but also.a broad education in 
the fundamental theories of his trade, such as for 


instance is being given to the students in the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute in its classes for sheet metal 
apprentices, and in similar classes in the David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
Missouri; in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York; 
in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and other “tech- 
nical’ schools, as such institutions are called in Eu- 
rope. 

But the movement must go still further, and it will 
if the employers in the various trades and indus- 
tries through their local and national organiza- 
tions, make a definite stand in favor of truly Voca- 
tional Training—not the kind that stops at teaching 
the boys to “tinker,” without giving them any real 
knowledge of the ‘“Whys and Wherefores,” but the 
real training that combines the theory with practice; 
teaching them the fundamentals that underly the 
actions they take in practical work. When a work- 
man knows “why” a certain job is best done in a 
certain way he is far more likely to do the job in that 
way. 

With every one working for real Vocational Train- 
ing—no matter under what particular name—we may 
justifiedly hope for the time soon to come when the 
present dearth of efficient sheet metal workers will 
be remedied. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN was one of the first to sound 
the call for this campaign and shall continue to give 
its hearty and active support to the campaign which 
must be carried on with vigor in order to bring about 
the establishment, under the control of the local com- 
munity and with State and [Federal aid, of Voca- 
tional Education Departments in the public schools. 

The public school today furnishes suitable tech- 
nical instruction for those who wish to enter commer- 
cial life, and there is every reason why similar facili- 
ties should be extended to those who wish to go into 
some trade. 








THERE HAS been considerable newspaper discussion 
about the tremendous exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts from America to the belligerents in 


Our [ron [urope during the past year and a half 

Db ’ 

and Steel and some have even gone so far as to say 
Exports. a as 

that these “tremendous” exports for war 


purposes have interfered unduly with the regular do- 
mestic business in the United States in these lines. 

It is, therefore, rather interesting to note from a 
chart which has been prepared from Government 
statistics by the First National Bank of Boston show- 
ing the percentage that our iron and steel exports 
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have constituted of the total export in a period of ten 
years, from 1907 to the present year, the figures of 
the latter being, of course, estimated to a large extent. 

This chart shows that in spite of the high prices 
ruling at the present time for iron and steel and in 
spite of the apparently heavy export of these products 
the percentage was less in 1915 and promises to be 
less this year than it was in I9II, 1912 and 1913. 
Only three years—1go8, 1909, and 1914—show a 
smaller proportion, and the average for the ten years 
is about 10 percent. 

Aside from thus in a measure answering the com- 
plaints of those who would have it that our manu- 
facturers are sacrificing the welfare of domestic con- 
sumers to the wishes of foreign customers in a very 
definite manner, this chart also serves to impress a 
very important fact upon our minds—that in one of 
our greatest industries we do not export nearly as 
much as we ought to. 

It would, therefore, seem good policy that at this 
time special efforts should be put forth to increase 
our sales of iron and steel products in foreign 
countries. 

It has been demonstrated that we can build ships in 
American ship yards and sell them in Europe in com- 
petition with ship builders there. 

The well known superiority of American harvest- 
ing machinery over all others is another instance of 
our ability to compete on a profitable basis for export 
business, but in every case it has been the result of 
individual enterprise instead of organized effort, such 
as was the rule of, for instance, the Germans in their 
colonial trade policies: Germany paved the way and 
made it easy for German manufacturers to establish 
themselves as sources cf supply in South America, in 
Asia and in Africa. 

Up to within the past few years the United States 
Government has not only not done anything to assist 
American manufacturers who desired to enter the ex- 
port business but actually made it difficult for them to 
make any headway by placing restrictions on their 
methods of operating. 

Recently, however, there has been a different spirit 
manifested and there are reasonable indications that 
within the near future laws may be passed which will 
permit of cooperation between American manufactur- 
ers who wish to enter the world’s markets and who 
must face the competition with manufacturers in 
other countries operating under special charters 
granted to them by their governments. 

ONE OF THE outstanding features of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the National Association of 

Sheet Metal Contractors which was held 

An Echo in Peoria, Illinois, June 20 to 23 inclu- 

from the . 2 . 
Conventions, *'V¢ and the report of which was pub- 

lished in full on pages 40 to 58 of the 
June 24th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, was the fact 
that it was the successful sheet metal contractor who 
was present and who gave of his time, thought and 
money for the general improvement of the sheet metal 
trade. 

The same statement holds good with reference to 
the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the National 
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Retail Hardware Association, held in Boston, June 
13 to 16, the report of which was published in full 
on pages 30 to 45 of the June 17th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN—those who were present and 
helped to make this Convention another milestone of 
progress were successful retail hardware dealers. 

And this is the important lesson we may draw from 
these two facts: The men whom we recognize as 
successful—who in our judgment would make a 
success anyway—are those who are most active in 
Association work: They realize the value of organ- 
ized effort and the handicap which is automatically 
placed upon the man who tries “to paddle his own 
canoe.” 

For example, does any one for a moment imagine 
that it would have been possible for a single in- 
staller of warm air heaters to induce the manufac- 
turers of such apparatus to start a national advertis- 
ing campaign bringing to the house owners, builders 
and architects the many great advantages of properly 
installed warm air heating apparatus? But organ- 
ized effort, through the Warm Air Heater Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, made it possible. 

Again, could any one retail hardware dealer, single- 
handed, have accomplished the protection at a fair 
rate against loss of his stock of merchandise by fire 
without the efficient organization in his state of the 
retail hardware dealers into a mutual fire insurance 
company ? 

These are only two of the many instances that can 
be cited where cooperation and organized effort made 
it possible to accomplish objects while single-handed 
effort would have resulted in utter failure. 

And yet—there are men in business, striving for 
success, who refuse to join their fellow business men. 
Some because of personal dislike for some person in 
the organization. Some because they are so blinded 
by their own fancied self-importance that they can 
see no good in anything proposed by some one else. 
Some because they “will have no one dictate to them 
how they shall run their business.” 





The history of the ages furnishes ample proof 
—stronger the closer we come to the present era— 
that the individual who refuses to cooperate is bound 
to fall short of the full measure of success which 
would have been his if he would but have joined with 
his fellow men, and the man who refuses to learn 
from experience thereby stamps himself as in a lower 
class than those who by their willingness to subordi- 
nate their personal will and judgment to that of others 
show their desire to cooperate for the common weal 
of all their fellows. 








To the trained mind of a merchant a store presents 
either a healthy or an unhealthy atmosphere. This 
is caused by many factors, such as the display of 
merchandise, the general appearance of stocks, general 
cleanliness, and the air, attitude and quality of em- 
ployes. In the healthy store there jis an apparent 
alertness on the part of everybody and the visitor 
vith an air of inquiry is quickly invited to express his 
“ishes. In an unhealthy store quite the reverse is 
the rule. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

“Joe” Stone, of the Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany, was traveling on a ceriain railroad some time 
ago and during the night was awakened by the uncom- 
fortable feeling that there was “something lively” in 
his berth, which, however, was so nimble of feet that 
he had difficulty in catching it. However, he finally 
did so, and madder than a wet hen he sent a letter 
the next morning to the offices of the railroad, explain- 
ing in detail why he had preferred to sit up all might 
in a smoking compartment. The letter of apology 
that he received was so much of an apology and so 
reasonable an explanation that the gentleman felt per- 
haps he had been somewhat hasty in filing his com- 
plaint, when he happened to notice his original letter, 
through error, had been returned with the letter of 
apology. Looking at it, he saw scrawled across the 
top this blue-pencil indorsement : 

“Send this guy the bedbug letter.” 


i + 





A. W. Crotsley, of the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, is a very quiet gentleman, but once in a while 
he can be induced to tell a story, and the following 
brought quite a salvo of applause when he told it the 
other day at the Hardware Club of Chicago: 

Aunt Martha was frequently praised for her culi- 
nary skill. On one occasion, when a number of 
guests had dined with the family, remark was made 
concerning the beautiful appearance of Aunt Martha's 
pie, which had a pretcy scallop on the edge. 

Discussion arose as to how the cook managed to 
maintain such an even design on every pie, and 
Martha was summoned to the dining room and the 
question duly put to her. 

The emotions of the guests may be imagined when 
she replied: 

“Oh, dat’s easy. Ah jes’ uses mah false teeth.” 


Did you ever stop to consider the wonderful effect 
the life of a good man has on the community in which 
he lives; or how the efficiency and ideals of a great 
executive causes great progress and improvement in 
the entire field or industry in which he is engaged; 
or how a poet may leave his imprint upon all the 
poems and literary writings of his period? 

Such men, of course, are few, and just because 
they are so few it is important that we who cannot 
achieve their heights study their lives and their works, 
in order that by doing so we may lift ourselves out of 
the slough of mediocrity and self-satisfaction. 

Right along this line, I believe, the following state- 
ment which [ noticed in a religious publication will 
be read with interest: 

Sheltering Lives. 

“Not all men are of equal value. Not many Platos: only 
one, to whom a thousand lesser minds look up and learn to 
think. Not many Dantes: one, and a thousand poets tune 
their harps to his and repeat his notes. Not many Raphaels: 
one, and no second. But a thousand lesser artists looking up 
to him are lifted to his level. Not many royal hearts—great 
magazines of kindness. Happy the town blessed with a few 
great minds and a few great hearts. One such citizen will 
civilize an entire community.” 

I have never been able to understand just how or 
why the use of a “cuss-word” can help to make clear 
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what would otherwise be indistinct, or make pleasant 
a siiuation which was unpleasant. But at times, I 
have the misfortune to witness or overhear the utter- 
ance of a long string of blasphemous language, and it 
always makes me feel a sort of pity mixed with con- 
tempt for the person indulging in such expressions. 

Some time ago | ran across a card bearing the fol- 
lowing imprint which very clearly brings out the ab- 
solute waste of breath used up in uttering curses: 

Ten very good reasons why every respectable, thinking 
man should swear as often and as hard as he can: 

1. Because it is such an elegant way of expressing one’s 
thoughts. 

2. Because it is such a conclusive proof of taste and 
good breeding. 

3. Because it is such a sure way of making one’s self 
agreeable to one’s friends. 

_4. Because it is a positive evidence of acquaintance 
with good literature. 
_ 5. Because it furnishes such a good example and train- 
ing for boys. 
_ 6. Because it is just what a man’s mother enjoys hear- 
ing her son do. 

7. Because it would look so nice in print. 

8. Because it is such a good way of increasing one’s 
self respect. 

9. Because it is such a help to manhood and virtue in 
many ways. 

10. Because it is such an infallable way of improving 
one’s chances in the hereafter. 


“In spite of all that has been stated in public and 
private talks, published in newspapers and maga- 
zines about the great benefits that are secured by those 
who advertise, there are some who still maintain that 
it doesn’t pay to advertise,” said Irving S. Kemp, the 
aggressive salesmanager of Vaughan and _ Lbushnell 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, the other noon 
while resting up from his work as Marshal's Aide in 
the Preparedness Parade, “but either | put them in 
the class of ‘those who speak whereof they know not’ 
or else in the class of ‘Old Silas’ whose experience is 
related in the following bit of free verse: 

* ‘Folks says it pays to advertise,’ 
Said old man Bangs to me; 

‘Folks says the merchants that is wise 
Prints prices folks can see,’ 

But Silas Sanders, poor old jay, 
Says ‘No, not on your life!’ 

‘Cause advertising was the way 
Old Silas got his wife. 


“He sent an ad, all wrote up slick, 
To some dern magazine 
That says an ad will do the trick 
And fetch a man a queen. 
Wal, Silas never knew a lot; 
He went and wrote a letter. 
You orter see the queen he got 
The queen got him’ is better! 


“She seen his ad and came to Si 
As fast as steam could bring ’er; 
She married Si and bye and bye 
She ran the ranch, gol ding ’er! 
So if you don’t want no black eyes 
Or no disturbance near you, 
Don’t say it pays to advertise 
Where poor old Si can hear you.” 
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When a man belongs to a family of stove manufac- 
turers and has grown up from an apprentice in the 
moulding department, gone through each of the other 
departments of the foundry and finally into the office 
and then has learned to sell stoves on the road, it may 
be safely assumed that he knows a little bit about 
the stove business. 

For if he has been of an observing nature he has 
learned of the obstacles that are encountered in the 
manufacture of a stove and how these obstacles are 
overcome, as well as how the work can be done more 
easily and more efficiently. 

In the office he must have learned something about 
the items that enter into the cost of manufacture and 
the overhead expense items 
and he must also have learned 
of their relation to the selling 
price—that there must be a 
sufficient margin between the 
total cost of production and 
the selling price to allow for 
overhead and selling expenses 
in order to leave a net profit. 

When he goes on the road 
he learns something of the re- 
tailers’ viewpoint as to the 
quality, appearance and worth 
of the stoves from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. He ap- 
preciates then that the manu- 
facturers’ selling price must 
be kept within certain limits 
in order to sell a sufficiently 
large volume to make the fac- 
tory profitable. 

That was the experience 
which John R. McKnigit, the 
subject of this sketch, had and 
it is therefore no wonder that 
today he is regarded as one of the best posted men in 
the stove manufacturing business. 

John R. was born August 31, 1866, at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where his father, John McKnight, had 
started the stove manufacturing concern of Stauffer, 
McKnight and Company which later on became the 
Mount Penn Stove Works. 

In 1884 after John, Jr., had graduated from the 
Reading High School he commenced to work in the 
moulding department of his father’s foundry, going 
through each department of the plant and later on en- 
tered the office. When he had become proficient in the 
manufacture of stoves he started as a traveling sales- 
man for his father’s company in 1890. 

Two years later he was placed in charge of the Phila- 








delphia Branch of the Mount Penn Stove Works. 

In 1902 Mr. McKnight was elected Secretary of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and showed such ability in this work that the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Maryland and Virginia Stove 
Manufacturers’ Association was also given to him. In 
1907 the Gas Stove Association of Pittsburgh also 
elected him Secretary of that organization. 

Later in the same year changes were made in the 
personnel of the Mount Penn Stove Works, so we 
find John R. McKnight going back to Reading and 
assuming the managerial reins of the Company. 

‘our years later, however, when the Empire Asso- 
ciation, composed of stove manufacturers of New 
York State, was formed they 
prevailed upon Mr. McKnight 
to act as their Secretary, with 
headquarters at Albany, New 
York. Here he proved him- 
self again an efficient and pro- 
ficient official and by his diplo- 
matic methods of handling the 
many delicate matters going 
through his office he made 
many warm friends. 

On January 1, 1914, he was 
chosen General Manager of 
the stove manufacturing con- 
cern of Isaac A. Sheppard 
Company, Philadelphia, fill- 
ing this office very efficiently, 
but on July 1, 1915, resigned 
to become Secretary of the 
Keystone Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania Stove 
Manufacturers. 

John R. McKnight is a 
thorough believer in  Pre- 
paredness and has demon- 
strated his willingness to share the individual burden 
of such preparedness, as for eleven years he was an 
honored member of the Pennsylvania State National 
Guard. When he found it necessary to resign he 
wore the shoulder straps of a lieutenant. As a mem- 
ber of the National Guard he also learned the neces- 
sity for keeping oneself in good physical condition and 
today, although he is no longer active in military af- 
fairs, he still maintains that same attitude with per- 
sonal application to himself. 

From the foregoing one would naturally come to 
expect that Mr. McKnight had plenty to do to keep 
himself busy and this is probably true, for he does 
very little “playing” except around the Country Club 
of Philadelphia. 
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C, W. OBERT. 





It is being recognized more and more among men 
who have given the subject any serious thought, that 
technical education must go hand in hand with the 
practice in the shop if the young man who enters a 
trade with the idea of making it his means of earning 
a livelihood is to make any considerable success. 

Not only does this apply to the lower state of 
trades and crafts but fully as much to those in which 
“science” plays a more obvious part. In fact, it would 
only seem natural that especially in these is theoretical 
training vital to progress. 

It is for this reason that the profession of engineer- 
ing has taken such a wonderful spurt in recent years. 
We have of course always had our “Civil” Engineers, 
but it was not until a few 
years ago that this profession 
was divided into several great 
and important branches, and 
special courses of study were 
laid out by the university au- 
thorities, and so we have the 
electrical engineer, the hy- 
draulic engineer, the mechan- 
ical engineer and _ various 
other kinds, not the least of 
which is the heating and ven- 
tilating engineer. 

3eing inculcated with the 
wish for knowledge these 
heating and ventilating engi- 
neers as a matter of course 
formed an organization for 
the purpose of interchanging 
experiences and information, 
recognizing that by working 
with each other they could 
obtain more information than 
by “going it alone.” 

The name of this organiza- 
tion is the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. Its headquarters are in New 
York City, but in each state, local “Chapters” have 
been formed, in order that those who operate in the 
same state, and therefore under conditions which are 
practically identical, may come together more fre- 
quently and discuss problems of their profession. 
Illinois has the largest and oldest Chapter; Michigan 
has one of the youngest and is second in point of 
members. 

To make the parent Society of the greatest value 
to the members, it was found advisable to have as 
Secretary a man who could and would devote con- 
siderable energy and time to this purpose and so 
when a few months ago the former incumbent re- 





signed it was singularly fortunate that Mr. C. W. 
Obert was chosen for the office of Secretary, as has 
already been proven in several instances. 

C. W. Obert was born October 9, 1876, in the little 
town of Unadilla, Michigan. He received his early 
education in the rural district schools in that com- 
munity and later attended the grammar and high 
schools of Detroit, Michigan. .Even while he was a 
boy. did he show a leaning toward “Mechanics” and 
loved nothing better than working around the boiler 
in his father’s mill. During his vacations he gained 
further practical experience as a boiler fireman; 
dynamo tender; telegraph lineman; draftsman in car- 
shops; locomotive fireman and railroad shop ma- 
chinist. 

In 1895 he entered the 
University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor and took a two- 
years’ course in mechanical 
engineering, completing his 
degree work in 1902 at Co- 
lumbia University at New 
York City. 

In the same year he be- 
came associate editor of Ma- 
chinery, later identifying him- 
self with the American Engi- 
neer and Railroad Journal 
and the Engineering Record. 

In 1909 Mr. Obert entered 
business as president of the 
Atlantic Machine Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, operat- 
ing a factory building auto- 
mobile attachments and doing 
general contracting work, as 
well as conducting a consult- 
ing engineering practice, such 
as tests of gas power ef- 
ficiency, power plant tests, etc. 

When the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers began its work to publish a Boiler Code, in 1912, 
Mr. Obert was one of the editors of this important 
work and continued as Secretary of the Committee 
until 1915, when the Code was completed. In 1913 he 
was appointed Associate Editor of the publications of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of 
which he has been a member since 1904, and to him 
much of the credit is due for many of the improve- 
ments in the Journal of the Society, since that year, 
such as its enlargement to the 9x12 size. 

Mr. Obert recently made a tour of the various 
Chapters and has already succeeded in securing a 
large increase in the membership. 
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When a man belongs to a family of stove manufac- 
turers and has grown up from an apprentice in the 
moulding department, gone through each of the other 
departments of the foundry and finally into the office 
and then has learned to sell stoves on the road, it may 
be safely assumed that he knows a little bit about 
the stove business. 

For if he has been of an observing nature he has 
learned of the obstacles that are encountered in the 
manufacture of a stove and how these obstacles are 
overcome, as well as how the work can be done more 
easily and more efficiently. 

In the office he must have learned something about 
the items that enter into the cost of manufacture and 
the overhead expense items 
and he must also have learned 
of their relation to the selling 
price—that there must be a 
sufficient margin between the 
total cost of production and 
the selling price to allow for 
overhead and selling expenses 
in order to leave a net profit. 

When he goes on the road 
he learns something of the re- 
tailers’ viewpoint as to the 
quality, appearance and worth 
of the stoves from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. He ap- 
preciates then that the manu- 
facturers’ selling price must 
be kept within certain limits 
in order to sell a sufficiently 
large volume to make the fac- 
tory profitable. 

That was the experience 
which John R. McKnigit, the 
subject of this sketch, had and 
it is therefore no wonder that 
today he is regarded as one of the best posted men in 
the stove manufacturing business. 

John R. was born August 31, 1866, at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, where his father, John McKnight, had 
started the stove manufacturing concern of Stauffer, 
McKnight and Company which later on became the 
Mount Penn Stove Works. 

In 1884 after John, Jr., had graduated from the 
Reading High School he commenced to work in the 
moulding department of his father’s foundry, going 
through each department of the plant and later on en- 
tered the office. When he had become proficient in the 
manufacture of stoves he started as a traveling sales- 
man for his father’s company in 1890. 

Two years later he was placed in charge of the Phila- 





delphia Branch of the Mount Penn Stove Works. 

In 1902 Mr. McKnight was elected Secretary of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Stove Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and showed such ability in this work that the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Maryland and Virginia Stove 
Manufacturers’ Association was also given to him. In 
1907 the Gas Stove Association of Pittsburgh also 
elected him Secretary of that organization. 

Later in the same year changes were made in the 
personnel of the Mount Penn Stove Works, so we 
find John R. McKnight going back to Reading and 
assuming the managerial reins of the Company. 

our years later, however, when the Empire Asso- 
composed of stove manufacturers of New 
York State, was formed they 
prevailed upon Mr. McKnight 
to act as their Secretary, with 
headquarters at Albany, New 
York. Here he proved him- 
self again an efficient and pro- 
ficient official and by his diplo- 
matic methods of handling the 
many delicate matters going 
through his office he made 
many warm friends. 

On January I, 1914, he was 
chosen General Manager of 
the stove manufacturing con- 
cern of Isaac A. Sheppard 
Company, Philadelphia, _fill- 
ing this office very efficiently, 
but on July 1, 1915, resigned 
to become Secretary of the 
Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania Stove 
Manufacturers. 

John R. McKnight is a 
thorough believer in Pre- 
paredness and has demon- 
strated his willingness to share the individual burden 
of such preparedness, as for eleven years he was an 
honored member of the Pennsylvania State National 
Guard. When he found it necessary to resign he 
wore the shoulder straps of a lieutenant. As a mem- 
ber of the National Guard he also learned the neces- 
sity for keeping oneself in good physical condition and 
today, although he is no longer active in military af- 
fairs, he still maintains that same attitude with per- 
sonal application to himself. 

From the foregoing one would naturally come to 
expect that Mr. McKnight had plenty to do to keep 
himself busy and this is probably true, for he does 
very little “playing” except around the Country Club 
of Philadelphia. 


ciation, 


Keystone 
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HALL OF FAME 




















C, W. OBERT. 





It is being recognized more and more among men 
who have given the subject any serious thought, that 
technical education must go hand in hand with the 
practice in the shop if the young man who enters a 
trade with the idea of making it his means of earning 
a livelihood is to make any considerable success. 

Not only does this apply to the lower state of 
trades and crafts but fully as much to those in which 
“science” plays a more obvious part. In fact, it would 
only seem natural that especially in these is theoretical 
training vital to progress. 

It is for this reason that the profession of engineer- 
ing has taken such a wonderful spurt in recent years. 
We have of course always had our “Civil” Engineers, 
but it was not until a few . 
years ago that this profession 
was divided into several great 
and important branches, and 
special courses of study were 
laid out by the university au- 
thorities, and so we have the 
electrical engineer, the hy- 
draulic engineer, the mechan- 
ical engineer and _ various 
other kinds, not the least of 
which is the heating and ven- 
tilating engineer. 

3eing inculcated with the 
wish for knowledge these 
heating and ventilating engi- 
neers as a matter of course 
formed an organization for 
the purpose of interchanging 
experiences and information, 
recognizing that by working 
with each other they could 
obtain more information than 
by “going it alone.” 

The name of this organiza- 
tion is the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. Its headquarters are in New 
York City, but in each state, local “Chapters” have 
been formed, in order that those who operate in the 
same state, and therefore under conditions which are 
practically identical, may come together more fre- 
quently and discuss problems of their profession. 
Illinois has the largest and oldest Chapter; Michigan 
has one of the youngest and is second in point of 
members. 

To make the parent Society of the greatest value 
to the members, it was found advisable to have as 
Secretary a man who could and would devote con- 
siderable energy and time to this purpose and so 
when a few months ago the former incumbent re- 





signed it was singularly fortunate that Mr. C. W. 
Obert was chosen for the office of Secretary, as has 
already been proven in several instances. 

C. W. Obert was born October 9, 1876, in the little 
town of Unadilla, Michigan. He received his early 
education in the rural district schools in that com- 
munity and later attended the grammar and high 
schools of Detroit, Michigan. .Even while he was a 
boy. did he show a leaning toward “Mechanics” and 
loved nothing better than working around the boiler 
in his father’s mill. During his vacations he gained 
further practical experience as a boiler fireman; 
dynamo tender; telegraph lineman; draftsman in car- 
shops; locomotive fireman and railroad shop ma- 
chinist. 

In 1895 he entered the 
University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor and took a two- 
years’ course in mechanical 
engineering, completing his 
degree work in 1902 at Co- 
lumbia University at New 
York City. 

In the same year he be- 
came associate editor of Ma- 
chinery, later identifying him- 
self with the American Engi- 
neer and Railroad Journal 
and the Engineering Record. 

In 1909 Mr. Obert entered 
business as president of the 
Atlantic Machine Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, operat- 
ing a factory building auto- 
mobile attachments and doing 
general contracting work, as 
well as conducting a consult- 
ing engineering practice, such 
as tests of gas power ef- 
ficiency, power plant tests, etc. 

When the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers began its work to publish a Boiler Code, in 1912, 
Mr. Obert was one of the editors of this important 
work and continued as Secretary of the Committee 
until 1915, when the Code was completed. In 1913 he 
was appointed Associate Editor of the publications of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of 
which he has been a member since 1904, and to him 
much of the credit is due for many of the improve- 
ments in the Journal of the Society, since that year, 
such as its enlargement to the 9x12 size. 

Mr. Obert recently made a tour of the various 
Chapters and has already succeeded in securing a 
large increase in the membership. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








FIRE DESTROYS PART OF STOVE PLANT AND 
STOCK OF SOUTHARD-ROBERTSON 
COMPANY. 


Fire of unknown origin partly destroyed the stove 
plant, buildings and stock of the Southard-Robert- 
son Company, at Peekskill, New York. 

The office, boiler room, stove storage building, car- 
penter shop and pattern storage were burned. A por- 
tion of the mounting room and the east end of the 
Main street portion of the plant, the moulding room, 
the pattern shop and flasks were saved from the blaze. 

The buildings are owned jointly by George W. 
Robertson and Mrs. Emily Southard and are leased 
to the Southard-Robertson Company. The fire insur- 
ance on the buildings amounted to $17,500 and on the 
stock and supplies to $30,000. The total loss is esti- 
mated at over $50,000. ~ 

The Southard-Robertson Company have opened of- 
fices on the second floor of the George W. Robert- 
son Building, next to the foundry, and from there 
are directing their business until their former offices 
are restored. There was ample time during the fire 
before the flames reached the office on Main street to 
remove all the valuable books and papers to a safe 
place. 

The Southard-Robertson Company is one of the old- 
est stove manufacturing concerns in the country. 
Albert S. Hughes, Brooklyn, New York, is president 
and has been since the death of ex-Senator George W. 
Robertson. George W. Butcher, New York City, is 
secretary, and George W. Robertson, Jr., treasurer. 
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COUNTERBALANCED OVEN DOOR PATENTED. 


John Jungers, Grafton, Wisconsin, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,187,743, 
for a counterbal- 
anced oven door 
described in the 
following: In an 
oven door or the 
like swinging on a 
horizontal axis, 
a counterbalancing 


\ +187,743 























>| means __ therefor, 

ne Oe i. comprising an arm 
a Y6aS\y7 ~~ having connection 
a with the door, a 





te swinging weight 
nnn mnt arm, and a_ link 
{ \ connected with the 

4 first mentioned 
arm and having a curved bearing surface engaging the 
weight arm with the point of engagement therewith 
approaching the pivotal connection of the weight arm 











as the door approaches its horizontal position, said 
bearing surface being eccentric with relation to the 
pivotal connection between the link and the door arm 
with the portion of the bearing surface nearest the 
pivotal connection in engagement with the weight arm 
in the closed position of the oven door to increase the 
effective length of the link as the door approaches 
its horizontal position. 





RANGES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Included in the extensive list of appliances manu- 
factured by the John Van Range Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for culinary purposes is a complete line 
of ranges for hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
boarding houses and private families. In one of these, 
the patented Improved Wrought Steel Portable 
Range, an exclusive feature, according to the manu- 
facturers, is a center flue between the end of the 
oven and firebox which causes the products of com- 
bustion to encircle all four sides of the oven before 
they escape into the bulge or flue on the back, thus 
diffusing the heat equally to all four sides and thereby 
greatly increasing its baking and roasting efficiency. 
This range is further equipped with a flat dumping 
grate on which, it is said, either coal or wood can be 
used without alteration. Further particulars and 
catalog of the Van ranges and other culinary appli- 
ances can be obtained from the John Van Range Com- 
pany, Southwest Corner Fifth and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR STOVE. 


Lee S. Chadwick, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
The Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 















































has secured United States copyright on the orna- 
mental design for a stove which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration under number 49,254. The 
term of patent is fourteen years. The claim was 
filed February 6, 1915, under the serial number of 
6,590. 
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Make your plans for bigger and constantly bigger 
business, and then work to put those plans through. 
Merely making plans will not get you anywhere. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS FOR GAS STOVES. 


Edward G. Germer, Erie, Pennsylvania, assignor 
to the Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 








has been granted United States copyright on the 
ornamental designs for gas stoves which are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, under numbers 49,- 
264 and 49,266. The terms of patent are fourteen 
years. The claim was filed on the former on Decem- 
ber 16, 1914, and on the latter, April 26, 1916. The 
serial numbers are 877,604 and 24,159, respectively. 





STOVE PIPE MADE OF HIGH GRADE BLUE 
POLISHED STEEL. 


Being constantly exposed to the deteriorating action 
of hot air, smoke and gases, stove pipe must be made 
of an exceptionally curable ma- 
terial to give satisfactory service. 
In the case of the Yale Russia 
finish, Patent Lock Stove Pipe, 
this is said to be assured by using 
a very high grade of uniform 
color blue polished steel, which is 
coated to prevent rusting and cor- 
rosion. This stove pipe, according 
to the manufacturers, is made in 
all sizes and is packed twenty-five 
and fifty joints to a crate, the 
method of packing being illus- 
Besides having this sturdy construc- 





Yale Stove Pipe 
Packed in Crate. 


trated herewith. 
tion and convenient method of packing and shipping, 
Yale Stove Pipe is said to be easily and firmly as- 


sembled by means of a patent lock. It is handled by 
the wholesale hardware houses throughout the 
United States and further information can be secured 
from the manufacturers, Hemp and Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOG OF GAS HEATING 
AND COOKING APPLIANCES. 





It is a good policy for the dealer in stoves, ranges, 
and heaters to anticipate his requirements for the 
fall or spring seasons as far as possible in advance of 
his actual wants. For fall, September should see the 
heaters and ranges upon the dealer’s floor and by 
April first his showings in hot plates, ovens and ranges 
should be ready. This is the parting admonition of 
the Odin Stove Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, in their handsome catalog for 1916-197, 
just issued. The dealer is also advised to order early 
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so as to insure having his stock with him in ample 
time. 

The catalog itself, containing 126 pages neatly 
bound in a green cover, lists the entire line of Odin 
Gas Heating and Cooking Appliances in an attractive 
manner. Each style of appliance is fully illustrated 
and described in detail, among those shown being com- 
bination gas and coal heaters; gas heaters, such as 
asbestos back heaters, copper reflector heaters; gas 
table and floor ranges ; gas hot plates ; burners ; ovens, 
and other accessories for gas heaters and gas cookers. 
Copies of this catalog will be sent upon request, by 
the Odin Stove Manufacturing Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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PATENTS OVEN FOR GAS STOVES. 








George W. Graves, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to 
The Graves Supply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 











secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,187,727, for an oven for gas stoves described in the 
following: An oven with inner and outer side walls 
forming side flues, the inner walls having lower inlets 
and upper outlets and partitions dividing said flues 
into a lower updraft portion and an upper down-draft 
portion, the latter having outlets. 





NEW COMBINATION GAS AND COAL RANGE. 





The H. Franke Steel Range Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have placed on the market their “Simplex” Com- 
bination Gas and Coal range which embodies quite a 
number of novel features and is one of the most prac- 
tical combination ranges ever produced. 
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PATENTS HYDROCARBON BURNER. 





Thomas Edison, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, as- 
signor to The Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, 


























P Michigan, has 
af [6 procured United 
————— an / State vatént 

J ) ‘4 —=- . : S ] ; 
¢ f J rights, under 
Crees number 1,188,- 

f 

A 742, for a hydro- 
J carbon burner 
O , described _ here- 


1,188,742 oe : 
In a hinge 


with: 
construction, hinge leaves, a hinge pintle pivotally 
connecting said leaves, a locking pin yieldingly en- 
gaging said pintle to normally yieldingly secure said 
pintle and means adapted in a predetermined posi- 
tion of the hinge leaves to hold said locking pin in 
locking engagement with the pintle. 
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IMPRESSION OF RETAIL STORE 
OFTEN LASTING IMPRESSION. 


FIRST 





The first impression upon a customer entering your 
store or department is the lasting impression. Yours 
may be a well selected and beautiful stock, but if you 
have given no thought as to the manner of its display, 
you will have lost one of the best means of creating 
an interest in your stock and of coaxing the dollars 
out of your prospective customer’s pocket. First the 
general appearance of your store or department must 
be considered. 

Expensive fixtures and display cases are not neces- 
sarily required, although they help. A can of paint, 
a brush and the exercise of a little energy and muscle 
in using them sometimes works wonders, and trans- 
forms a dingy and unattractive place into a thing of 
bright beauty. 

Plenty of light helps and should be considered as 
an investment rather than an expense. Then cleanli- 
ness! Clean floors! Clean windows! Clean cases! 
Clean and neat looking salespeople! 

After that an arrangement of your merchandise 
that gives the atmosphere of class. 

The proper arrangement of merchandise requires 
thought—if it is done in a haphazard fashion your 
display will be a failure. 

Just a word about your windows. You may be 
busy, very busy, but never neglect giving your win- 
dows careful and frequent attention. There is an old 
expression which says, “The eyes are the windows of 
the soul.” We would change that expression to fit 
business (it is not quite so poetic, but it is more prac- 
tical) and say “The windows are the expression of 
the taste and soul of the shop.” Many a sale can be 
attributed to an attractive window display. Windows 
are the best and cheapest means of advertising your 
wares. There is so much to be written of the value 
of a tasteful window display that in some future issue 
we will devote more space to that idea alone. 


eo 


SOUTH AMERICAN BRANCHES OF AMERICAN 
FIRMS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY 
LOCATED. 








In his report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, United States Consul Homer Brett, at 
La Guaira, Venezuela, makes the following statement : 

“The number .of American firms attempting to 
handle their Venezuelan trade through a ‘South Amer- 
ican’ branch located at Buenos Aires appears, un- 
fortunately, to be increasing. The only advantage 
that American exporters normally have over Euro- 
pean competitors in this market is that of nearness 
and accessibility, and to attempt to do business with 
Venezuela through Buenos Aires is to throw away a 
great advantage and assume an impossible handicap. 
A letter may be sent from Caracas to New York and 
a reply received within 20 days, to Europe from 30 to 
35 days are required, while to Buenos Aires about 80 
days are the least that could be counted on. 

“The countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea 
should always be excluded from the field of such a 
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branch or agency, but even when they are not it is 
urged that American firms never inform Venezuelan 
merchants that their inquiries have been referred to 
Buenos Aires. Such letters not only invariably end all 
prospects for business but are not infrequently ex- 
hibited as illustrating the absurd business methods of 
American business men in general. It would be more 
practical for a New York firm to handle its Massa- 
chusetts business through a San Francisco office than 
to deal with Venezuela through Argentina.” 
ea 
OBITUARY. 





George Koch. 

George Koch, for many years Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Sill Stove Works, Rochester, New York, died 
on Thursday afternoon, June 29th, at his home in 
Charlotte, New York. He was stricken with paraly- 
sis about five weeks ago, but apparently was recover- 
ing when a relapse set in from which he failed to 
rally. His family was at his bedside when he passed 
away without pain or suffering. 

For 33 years Mr. Koch had been connected with 
the Sill Stove Works and only recently resigned from 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer of the Company, 
without, however, giving up his active work in the 
organization of which his long experience made him 
a highly valued member. 

The widow, Mrs. Mathilda Will Koch, two sons, 
Elmer and Harlow, a brother and a sister survive. 

At the funeral which took place Saturday, July 
first, from the Mount Hope Chapel, Rochester, New 
York, many of his former business associates and 
friends gathered to pay him the last tribute. The 
pallbearers were chosen from his former fellow mem- 
bers in the office of the Sill Stove Works, and the 
plant was closed all day as a mark of respect to one 
who for so many years had been associated with the 
business. 

A touching tribute to his memory is a beautifully 
engrossed memorial scroll bearing the signature of 
every member and employe of the Company, some 
of whom had been working with Mr. Koch for thirty 
years and more. 

Emil R. Beckert 

Emil R. Beckert, President of the Paragon Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, who was well known to 
the hardware trade as a manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines, took his life by shooting Wednesday evening, 
July fifth, at his home, 1600 North LaSalle Street, 
while despondent, it is said, over business reverses. 
3efore ending his life, he attempted to shoot Mrs. 
Beckert, but she was able to elude him and escaped 
unharmed. He was about 45 years of age and was 
born in Germany where his father is a major in the 
army. A son, Herman J. Beckert, and the widow 
survive. ; 

Francis E. Parker. 

Francis E. Parker, who for 29 years was con- 
nected with the Plume and Atwood Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, died on Monday, 
July 3rd, in a hospital at Boston. He was 69 years of 
age. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 
<= = 

The Union Hardware Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $164,000. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has awarded 
a contract for a brick, one story, 51x113 foot, addi- 
tion to its galvanizing building at its South Works at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The Milwaukee Stamping Company, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, is planning to build an addition, 72x122 
feet, at a cost of $15,000. The Company manufac- 
tures hardware specialties. 








CONVENTIONS OF AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ AND NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS TO 
MEET OCTOBER 17 TO 20. 





The conventions of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ and of the National Hardware Associa- 
tions will be held October 17, 18, 19 and 20 at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, states that 
the year of 1915-16 has been the most prosperous one 
in the history of the Association and that everything 
in the general business situation and in the affairs 
of the Association indicates the certainty of a great 
Convention in October. 
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ALL ABOARD HARDWARE SPECIAL CHICAGO 
TO ATLANTIC CITY. 





As soon as the dates were announced for the Hard- 
ware Conventions next October, at Atlantic City, the 
special committee started arrangements for the spe- 
cial train from Chicago to Atlantic City and organ- 
ized for the 1916 excursion. 

An attractive and valuable souvenir has been se- 
lected for the ladies who will accompany the special 
train. 

It is the intention to take the Lake Shore Railroad 
to Albany, where they will board the Albany Day 
Boat and then go down the historic Hudson River 
from Albany to New York City. On their arrival at 
New York City, a special train will take them to 
Atlantic City. 

The special train will be in charge of Tom Usher, 
Ned Swift, Bob Jones and Fred Sorensen, who com- 
prise the Chicago Transportation Committee. 


ao 
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The average man has more ambition than ability. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, varnishes, etc., Number 21618.—The 
Bureau is informed that a commission agent in one 
of the colonial possessions of a foreign country in the 
Far East wishes to enter into commercial relations 
with American manufacturers and exporters of wire 
and wire nails, barbed wire, roofing tiles, locks, var- 
nishes and oils, pencils and stationery supplies, etc. 

Hardware, etc., Number 21601.—An American con- 
sular officer in East Africa reports that a firm of 
wholesale and retail dealers in his district desires to 
receive catalogues of small hardware, bedding, belts 
for men and women, leather straps for carrying and 
wrapping parcels of various sizes, steel safes, and 
mouth whistles. Prices and discounts should be 
given. 





Hardware, fertilizers, etc., Number An 
American consular officer in the United Kingdom re- 
ports that a firm in his district wishes to represent 
American manufacturers of good quality hardware, 
tools, fertilizers, woodenware, harness, tools, etc. 
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PATENTS WASHING MACHINE GEARING. 


William H. Voss, Davenport, Iowa, has _ been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,187,684, for a washing 
machine gearing described 
herewith: In a washing 
machine gearing, the com- 
bination of a roller shaft, 
a sprocket chain for driv- 
ing said shaft, a bevel gear, 
a sprocket wheel for driv- 











ind said chain and having a beveled surface in driving 
engagement with said bevel gear, a driving shaft, said 
sprocket being loosely mounted on said drive shaft, a 
second bevel gear loosely mounted on said drive shaft, 
and a clutch connected to turn with said drive shaft 
and movable into engagement with one or the other 
of said bevel gears, to drive the said chain in either 
direction, and a foot treadle operatively connected to 
shift said clutch at the will of the operator. 
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Vacation Is a Profitable Investment 
for Retail Hardware Dealers 


By Witu1am T. Gormuey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








One of the best ways to test your efficiency as a 
manager of a retail hardware store is to go away for a 
couple of weeks and have 
absolutely nothing to do 
with it during that time: 
If on your return you find 
that everything is all right 
and that business has been 
going along without break 
or disturbance, you will 
have reason to pride your- 
self on your managerial 
ability, because then you 
will have proven that those 





Witllam T. Gormiey. 
whom you are employing to assist you in operating 
your store are well trained and able to take on re- 
sponsibilities, and for this credit must, of course, be 
given to you. 

It is barely possible that one of the reasons why 
some retail hardware dealers do not take a vacation 
each year is that they are afraid that “things will go 
wrong in the store” while they are away. If this is 
the case, I believe that such dealers can do nothing 
better than to make the experiment: One of two 
things will happen—either their fears will prove 
groundless, or they will have proof furnished to them 
that their method of management is wrong, in which 
case the first change should be with themselves, for 
no owner of a store will have efficient employes un- 
less he either trains them properly himself or knows 
enough to engage well trained assistants and keep 
them. 

So my advice to retail hardware dealers is—take a 
vacation of a couple of weeks this summer, whether 
you have been in the habit of doing so or not: In 
the great majority of cases you will find that business 
will go on as usual and that when you return the 
store will be there ready for you to conduct it again 
without any serious harm being done through your 
employes to your standing as a hardware merchant. 

The average retail hardware dealer has so many 
little details to bother him every day that he is likely 
to get into a rut unless he takes some means to keep 
himself in proper mental and physical shape, and for 
this there is nothing which compares for effectiveness 
with an absolutely breaking away from business for 
a time. 

In the first place then—decide to take a vacation. 
Second, go away from the town or city where you 
are in business. You may have the: best intention of 
not attending to business, but if you stay home, some- 
thing is bound to come up which will make you break 
your intention and the first thing you know you will 
have spent your vacation without really having had 
any freedom from business cares. 





As to the particular form of your recreation dur- 


ing your vacation period [| shall attempt no advice, 
for what might suit one person admirably might not 
suit some one else at all. 

Generally speaking, however, this holds good, that 
a change of scene is one of the best means of renew- 
ing the vital forces of initiative and push that are so 
necessary in our strenuous business life of today. 

As for my own preference, fishing is a sport in 
which I find a great deal of pleasure. Others may 
not have the temperament that requires just that par- 
ticular form of recreation. Some may like to travel 
and with these I agree that the mind can be greatly 
improved and inspiration received by observations 
made on a trip of sight-seeing—provided it is done at 
a leisurely rate. 

One form of sight seeing that I thoroughly believe 
in is that of visiting hardware stores in other cities 
and noting how business is conducted in them. Some 
may say that this will interfere with the real object of 
the vacation, but that does not follow, for the retail 
hardware dealer who takes his vacation in this manner 
has a real change of scene with every store he enters, 
and in his visits with the respective owners or man- 
agers he has opportunities to discuss business mat- 
ters in an entirely different way than if he for in- 
stance were acting the part of the host. Incidentally 
also, he will be able to gather a great deal of informa- 
tion as to how other dealers go after trade and in 
other ways enrich his fund of merchandising knowl- 
edge, and I know of several retail hardware dealers 
who charge their vacation expenses to the account 
of “Promotion Expense,’ and with good reason, for 
they return to their own store with many new and 
practical ideas for the progress of their business. 

Just this in conclusion: Arrange to take a vacation 
this summer if you are not in the habit of doing so. 
To say that you cannot afford to or find the time is a 
reflection on your own ability. 

Next—give your employes a vacation, with pay if 
they have been with you a year or more. They will 
render you better service when they return. This is 
not liberality—just good business. 


Chicago, July 3, 1916. 


~~ 





The collection of accounts is not always a pleasant 
duty, but it is a necessary one. Allowing debts to con- 
tinue until they come within the “no good” class has 
caused the downfall of many a hardware dealer. A 
man should go strongly after that which belongs to 
him. He knows that when his own bills become due 
he has to meet them promptly. He should give his 
customers to understand the same thing. 
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SEEKS LINES OF HARDWARE SPECIALTIES BROOKLYN 


AND SPORTING GOODS TO SELL TO 
SOUTHERN TRADE. 


V. P. Philippi who for twenty years was connected 
with Frank Schuman, Memphis, Tennessee, and also 
with the Philippi-Wishart Company, of the same 
city, wishes to represent a few manufacturers of hard- 
ware specialties and sporting goods with the hardware 
jobbers and large retailers in the southern states. Mr. 
Philippi can be reached at 1125 East Moreland Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tennessee. 





SECURES PATENT FOR HINGE. 


Norman B. Hurd, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Connecticut, has 
procured United States 
patent rights, under 
number 1,189,201, for a 
hinge described in the 
following: In a hydrocarbon burner, the combina- 
tion of a plurality of annular shells provided with 
openings through the sides and forming one or more 
mixing chambers and the outer shell of which is pro- 
vided with a flange, means for supplying vaporized 
oil to the same, and a ring-like cap, said cap being 
provided with feet on its inside whose lower portions 
are cut away to fit gver the top of the outer annular 
shell and the said flange to removably hold the cap in 
place and spaced at its bottom from the body of the 
burner to form an annular air space, substantially as 
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described. 
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COMMITTEES HAVE BEEN APPOINTED FOR 
CHICAGO HARDWAREMEN’S PICNIC, 
JULY 19. 








The following have been appointed as members of 
the respective committees in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the Annual Picnic of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association which is to be held Wednes- 
day, July 19th, at Gardner’s Park, 123rd Street and 


Michigan Avenue: 


Entertainment—E. Meier, Chairman; Herman E. Gnadt, 
L. H. Thomsen, M. Schweighofer, W. G. Wehrwein and 
E. M. Oliver. 

Transportation—Charles Arnold, Chairman; Fred Ruh- 
ling, John Horn, Martin Engelhart, David Zweifel, John J. 
Gormley, L. H. Thomsen, Joseph Schronson and Hans Fehr. 

Target—Charles A. Dalstrom, Chairman; Charles Ross 
and William Firs. 

Dancing—Godfrey B. Wilson, Chairman; Leo Krueger, 
Grant Porter, William Wahler, N. J. Wirtz, Roland Wehr- 
wein, John Schmidt and W. A. Carroll. 

Reception—Andy Dease, Chairman; H. A. Squibbs, C. W. 
Scott, A. M. Perrigo, W. H. Rabe, A. C. Martin, Louis Sid- 
dall, William Nelson, John Foley, A. C. Cook 
Alfred Siersma, William T. Gormley, H. W 
3elknab and Edwin Wilson. 

Race—J. A. Maier, Chairman; A. Dease, T. J. Bowler, 
A. Mills, L. Schmetzer, A. C. Ohlendorf, R. A. Sundvahl, 
C. H. Roulston, A. C. Miller, Paul Reinke, H. B. Holman 
and A. Lauritzen. 

Baseball—Jack Foster, Chairman; Bert Chadwick, Gus 
Ruhling, R. Wheeler, R. N. Lee, S. J. Koehler, G. K. Wardle 
and Fred Ruhling. 

Publicity—Irving S. Kemp, Chairman; W. A. Carroll and 
O. Behnke. 

Prizes—William Powers, Chairman; W. B. Costello, 
George Englehardt, James A. Black, Leroy P. Brown, Harry 
Porter, E. M. Oliver, Walter Brown and Henry Smith. 





John Jordan, 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
TO HOLD ANNUAL OUTING WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 12. 


The Annual Outing of the Brooklyn Hardware 
Dealers’ Association will be held Wednesday, July 
12th, at Karatsonyis, Hempstead Harbor, Long Island, 
New York. 

The trip will be made by automobiles, leaving cor- 
ner of Flatbush Avenue and Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
at 9:45 A. M. Tickets for the Outing are $4.00 a 
piece and those who furnish cars will be rebated $1.00 
The tickets entitle the 
holders to transportation, luncheon and dinner at 


for each passenger carried. 


Karatsonyis. 

R. J. Atkinson, 1183 Broadway, Brooklyn, New 
York, is chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, the other members being, H. A. Cornell, 121 
Court Street; F. Horn, 5519 Fifth Avenue; S. Victors, 
1041 Fulton Street; E. Harris, 288 Fulton Street; E. 
Krieger, 302 Tompkins Avenue; H. Taylor, Jr., 2777 
Atlantic Avenue; A. Wilkins, 9227 Fourth Avenue; 
H. W. Rohlfs, Third Avenue and 47th Street; J. J. 
Snyder, Bedford and Snyder Avenues; H. 
5518 Third Street, all of Brooklyn, New York. 
PATENTS MEANS FOR SUPPORTING SLIDING 

DOORS. 


sroer, 





Ellis J. G. 


Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 


Phillips, Aurora, Illinois, assignor to 








Illinois, has obtained United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,188,482, for a means for supporting 
sliding doors, described herewith: The combination 
of a door, a curved track for supporting the door, an 
arm pivotally connected at one end with said door, a 
supporting wheel journaled on a horizontal axis on 
said arm adapted to engage said track, and a guide 
curved to correspond to the curvature of said track 
adapted independently of the supporting wheel to 
swing said arm laterally upon its pivot to an angular 
position relative to the door into substantially a 
tangential position relative to that portion of the track 
with which the supporting wheel is in engagement. 
ae es heasiis 

What a joy is there in a good book, written by some 
great master of thought who breaks into beauty, as in 
Summer the meadow into grass and dandelions and 
As 


an amusement, that of reading is worth all the rest. 


violets, with geraniums, and manifold sweetness. 


What pleasure in science, in literature, in poetry, for 
any man who will but open his eye and his heart to 
take it in—Parker. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








STRONG CONTRASTS LEND ATTRACTION TO 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF FLASHLIGHTS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a window dis- 
play of Flashlights receiving Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 


Display Competition. It was prepared by Paul H. 


o 


© pont grope! 





showed how the flashlight dispenses with groping in 
the darkness and also with the “boogy man.” 

The floor and the two steps were attract‘vely ar- 
ranged with various styles and sizes of flashlights, 
batteries and bulbs, interspersed with advertising 
cards. Each article bore a price tag and from a lamp 
in the center of the first step, white crepe paper rib- 
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Window Display of Flashlights Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


Kemp for the Kemp, Hibler Mercantile Company, EF 
Dorado Springs, Missouri. 

The window display attracted much attention be- 
cause of its strong contrasts, neat arrangement and 
wealth of advertising matter. The background was 
covered with black cheese cloth, the sidewall was also 

lack in color, while the floor and steps in the rear 
had a light colored covering. Diagonally across the 
background and perpendicularly down the sidewall, 
four lamps were represented as casting long white 
beams of light, which showed up strikingly against the 
dark background. These “rays” of light were made 
of white paper and were supplemented by various pic- 
ture cards and pennants tacked on the walls, including 
two large cut-outs at the lower left corner, which 


Arranged by Paul H. Kemp for the Kemp, Hibler Mercantile Company, El Dorado Springs, Missouri. 


bons were extended to the front of the wiadow to 
serve as beams of light. Thé window at the right 
held a similar vertical arrangement while the center 
window had a large replica of a flashlight pasted on 
at the top. 

This window display, according to the owners, 
proved very attractive to the point of being a great 
sales producer, due no doubt, to the fact that the trim- 
mer succeeded in creating a novel, striking arrange- 
ment. 


2 
oo 





The man who describes his goods as less attractive 
than they are is not doing justice to himself; the man 
who makes his goods seem more attractive than they 
are is not doing justice to his customers. 
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ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS. 


In the illustration herewith is shown a window dis- 
play of “O. V. B.” Tools which received Honorable 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp Window Display Competition. It was ar- 
ranged by N. P. Elufson for J. A. Mahoney, Incor- 
porated, Deming, New Mexico. 

The background and the three step platform in the 
rear were covered with black cloth, while the floor of 
the window had no covering. The window display 
was neatly arranged with an eye to symmetry, and 
the contrast between the white display boards and the 
black background was very striking. On the floor, 
extending out from the center, were grouped a variety 
of mechanics’ tools, such as wrenches, screw drivers, 
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One can see that the advertising matter was quite 
prominent and no doubt served effectively to link the 
trademark with the tools and impress it upon the 
mind of the onlooker. ; 





ELEVATORS GREAT CONVENIENCE IN 
STORES AND WAREHOUSES. 


In carrying bulky cases and packages to different 
floors in stores, shops or warehouses, a great amount 
of inconvenience and trouble may be avoided by the 
use of a hand, steam, electric or other type of ele- 
vator. Besides lessening the time and energy required, 
an elevator makes it possible to keep the stock more 
neatly and conveniently arranged, greatly expediting 
the locating, inspection and removal of any merchan- 





Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Competition. Arranged by N. P. Elufson for J. A. Mahoney, Incorporated, Deming, New Mexico. 


nail sets, rules, squares, tapes, bevels and saws, while 
to the sides were shown hammers, hatchets, ratchet 
drills and screw drivers, planes, etc. 

The circular and rectangular display boards were 
made of thin wood, covered with white muslin, on 
which the tools were sewed with thread. They were 
attractively arranged and displayed the tools to good 
advantage. The tools grouped on the boards and on 
the steps included pincers, pliers, inside and outside 
calipers, bits, chisels, hammers, hatchets and the like. 
In the center of the background was attached the 
chief feature of the display—a large cardboard shield 
furnished by the wholesale hardware house which uses 
the trademark “O. V. B.,” and symmetrically ar- 
ranged with same kind of tools as shown elsewhere in 





the window. 


dise. Three types of elevators, hand, steam and elec- 
tric, are manufactured for these purposes, as well as 
for passengers, by the Kimball Brothers Company, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. They are all said to be durably 
constructed, quick and easy rising, and well adapted 
for carrying passengers as well as freight, styles and 
sizes of each type being made to fill the different re- 
quirements. Circulars describing and illustrating these 
elevators will be sent upon request by the Kimball 
Brothers Company, Council [luffs, Iowa, or the 
branch at 604 Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri. 
oo 

The keynote of the big advertising convention in 
Philadelphia in the last week of June was “Help the 
Dealer.” That’s better than “J*orce the Dealer” or 


“Create Consumer Demand. 
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COMMON SENSE TALK TO CONSUMERS ON 
HOME TRADE. 


On several occasions AMERICAN ARTISAN has pub- 
lished articles referring to the progressive methods 
employed by E. Hackley, Earl Park, Indiana, in the 
conduct of his business and has also called attention 
to the very well edited store paper used by Mr. Hack- 
ley in advertising his wares to the people in his com- 
munity. 

In the latest issue’of “Hackley’s Store News,” as 
this paper is called, the following article is published 


on “Home Trade Honesty”: 
Why Not Believe in Your Home Merchant. 


It is not very often that we cry out for a square 
deal. But we think we have such an appeal coming 
in the matter of nationally advertised goods. 

Whom do you think is the most entitled to your con- 
fidence: the manufacturer whose existence depends up- 
on his ability to boost certain lines or your home mer- 
chant who must be honest with you or lose out en- 
tirely ? 

These remarks are prompted by the proneness of 
some of our customers who believe we ought to carry 
all the items in our line they see advertised in the 
magazines. 

Some people seem to think what they get is not up- 
to-date unless it is something that is advertised. They 
will trust their home merchant in many important es- 
sentials but when it comes to depending upon his 
ability as a buyer and upon his honesty in giving them 
up-to-date goods they apparently would rather trust 
an advertisement put out by somebody they do not 
know. 

For example, a woman with a sick child may de- 
pend upon the local druggist’s skill and knowledge in 
compounding a prescription. Upon the correctness of 
this prescription the child’s life may depend. Yet 
when it comes to such a relatively unimportant thing 
as a jar of cold cream or a tube of tooth paste she may 
not want to trust the druggist at all, preferring to get 
her ideas from the advertisement. Then, if she is un- 
able to find in the drug store the thing advertised she 
is likely to conclude arbitrarily that the druggist is a 
back number who is not entitled to her business. 

The druggist knows enough to compound medicine 
in a way that will save her child’s life. Yet he does 
not know enough to have up-to-date cold cream and 
tooth paste. 

This may strike you as an extreme illustration. But 
there is much truth in it. 

The same condition exists, although in a different 
way, in our business. 

A merchant running a store like ours discovered not 
long ago that he had twenty-nine kinds of laundry 
soap in stock—a perfectly ridiculous condition. He 
had all these lines because he was literally sandbagged 
into putting them in—sandbagged by the strenuous ad- 
vertising tactics of manufacturers who wanted to use 
his store as a slot machine for the distribution of their 
merchandise. 

When you see an article advertised widely do not 
get the idea that your local merchant is a back num- 
ber just because he does not have the particular thing 
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in stock. There doubtless are many reasons, any one 
of which is sufficient to bar it. He may have several 
similar items already and to add another would merely 
be placing that much additional burden upon his al- 
ready full stock. 





SAFETY RAZOR PATENTED. 


Rudolfo Mari, Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,187,357, for a safety razor described 
herewith: In a razor, the combination 
with a body piece, of a plurality of pins 
projecting therefrom, each of said pins 
being provided with an upwardly curving 
cut out portion and a laterally projecting 
circular head above the cut out portion, 
a blade provided with openings corre- 
sponding to the pins, a comb member provided with 
openings corresponding to the pins, the face of the 
comb member being provided with a depression ad- 
jacent each opening to engage the heads of the pins 
projecting therethrough, whereby lateral movement 
of the comb member will cause the heads on the pins 
to engage or disengage said depressions, and the end 
walls of the slots in the comb will engage the up- 
wardly curved cut portions of the fastening devices 
and act as a wedge and thereby force the bottom 
walls of the depressions against the underside of the 
lateral projections when assembling the parts, the 
comb member having a serrated projection on the 
outer side thereof by means of which the member may 
be moved in the proper direction. 
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1,187,857 


DYNAMITE IMPORTANT AGENT IN FISH 
CULTURE. 


How to increase the fish supply in our private and 
public waters by developing them along nature’s own 
good way is the theme of a little booklet recently 
issued by Emmett Van Renssalaer Gardner, Goshen, 
New York. This booklet, entitled “Dynamite in Fish 
Culture,” points out the advantage of emulating and 
applying nature’s methods by blowing out deep pools 
in our brooks or streams. The object of these arti- 
ficial pools is to encourage the larger fish to run up 
and find their natural spawning grounds in springtime, 
and have the small fry protected. Thus the fish supply 
is greatly increased and after the spawning season 
comes the joy, pleasure and profit of good fishing. 
The value of private property is in this way enhanced 
and public waters are made more productive. So 
many people, the booklet states, would be benefitted 
by a campaign of this sort to develop our resources, 
that it is fully worth while to secure dynamite caps 
and fuses and commence the work as soon as pos- 
sible. Copies of this booklet will be sent gratis to 
those addressing E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 


~~ 
oo 





Get into the educational movement, and help teach 
your ignorant competitor the right method of doing 
business. Perhaps you may learn a thing or two your- 
self. 





— 
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SECURES PATENT FOR BIT BRACE. 


Under number 1,188,363, United States patent 
rights have been secured by Edmund A. Schade, New 
1,188,363 Britain, Connecticut, assignor to 

“i iS oy The Stanley Rule and Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut, 
for a bit brace described here- 
with: In a bit chuck a chuck 
body having a central bore and 
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of said bore projecting concen- 
trically into said bore and provided with a centering 
cavity in the exposed end thereof, a yoke engaged on 
said thrust pin and slidable longitudinally thereon, 
chuck jaws carried by said yoke and engaged between 
the spaced apart sides of the chuck body and means 
for closing the jaws. 
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DOUBLE STO CK WATERER WITH VALVE O 
, INSIDE OF TANK. 





The very useful device, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is known as the Dewey 
Double Stock 
Waterer, and is 
said to be the 
first successful 
automatic stock 
waterer on the 
market. It can 
be used for hogs, 
calves, sheep and 
poultry. <A _ fea- 

Dewey Double Stock Waterer. ture worth men- 
tioning is the valve on the inside of the tank or barrel, 
in the water, governed by a brass float which, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, can not rust, leak, freeze or 
allow mud to collect under it. Other advantages at- 
tributed to the Dewey Stock Waterer are the two 
nipples, one above the other, which braces the foun- 
tain, and the absence of equipoise valve. \ Further in- 
formation and catalog can be secured upon writing 
to the Rock Island Manufacturing Company, 1230 
Fifth Avenue, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR LOCK. 





Under number 1,188,846, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Samuel Segal, New York 
gu===4 City, assignor to the Bur- 

glar Proof Lock and Hard- 
ware Corporation, New 
York City, for a lock de- 
scribed in the following: 
A lock having the combina- 
tion of a bolt, means for 
actuating said bolt, key 
operated mechanism for 
































1 188,846 
operating said actuating means, and means to render 
said actuating means inoperative upon removal of 
said key operated mechanism. 
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HAMMERS GIVING LONG SERVICE. 


The quality of a tool is generally the point that 
determines its sale, for a good mechanic does not 


VAUGHAN®RUSHBELL 
mone 
MANEOS OF SINE TOOLS 


ENICAGO USA 





V. and B. Brand Adze Eye Nail Hammer. 


consider price only—he wants a tool that will give 
good, lasting service. The V. and B. brand adze eye 
nail hammer is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and its durable construction, the manufacturers 
state, makes it of the type that every thoughtful me- 
chanic demands. These hammers are drop forged 
from extra refined steel, the faces are hardened and 
the claws are tempered to the right degree. They are 
described as being of the right weight and properly 
balanced, so as to give satisfaction. Other tools of 
the same character manufactured by the Vaughan and 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chicago, are bits, 
drills, pliers, tongs, braces, nippers, punches, wrenches, 
chisels, pinchers, scrapers and anvil tools. Their cata- 
log contains full descriptions of their entire line of 
carpenters’, blacksmiths’, bricklayers’, machinists’ and 
tinsmiths’ tools. Dealers desiring copies should ad- 
dress the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2130 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 





COMBINED POWER AND HAND DRIVING 
MECHANISM PATENTED. 


George ©. Leopold, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
assignor to North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, | Pennsylvania, 

has been granted United 

States patent rights for a 

i [ combined power and_ hand 
” driving mechanism, under 

~ ys number 1,188,288, described 
“ in the following: The com- 
bination in driving mechan- 
‘ ism, of a shaft; a pulley loose 
on the shaft and having a 
slotted hub; a handled hub 
loose on the shaft and having 
a slot therein, the said shaft 











1,188,288 





having a longitudinal groove; a carrier mounted in 
the groove and controlled longitudinally by the han- 
dled hub; a clutch lever pivotally mounted on the car- 
rier; and means for shifting the lever as it is moved 
longitudinally so that the said lever will enter either 
the groove in the hub of the power pulley or the 
groove in the handled hub. 





<igilee a 

As he grows in experience the clerk should grow in 
worth to his employer ; in fact, he should never expect 
an increase in salary from any source but from faith- 
ful and valuable service rendered. 
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SAFETY AUTOMATIC MODEL MEETS DEMAND 
FOR GOOD REVOLVER. 





Retail hardware dealers often hear the remark “I 
want a good revolver,” for what every prospective 





Iver Johnson’s Safety Automatic Revolver. 


purchaser wishes is a revolver that is safe and at the 
same time reliable in any emergency. This demand, 
it is said, can be filled with entire satisfaction by Iver 
Johnson’s safety automatic revolver, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, because of its wonderful 
ease of action, its stopping power and accuracy, the 
unbreakable coil springs, the perfect barrel rifling, the 
absolute and automatic safety, and the moderate price. 
This revolver is also made in the hammerless style 
and, according to the manufacturers, the excellent 
characteristics should open the way for increased, 
easier and more profitable sales to the dealer. Fuil 
information of the revolvers and other products will 
be sent by Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 402 
River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 





SECURES PATENT FOR HINGE. 
Under number 1,188,504, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Charles J. Soss, New 
York City, assignor of one 
third to Henry Soss and one 
third to Samuel Soss, both of 
New York City, for a hinge 
described herewith: In a 
# hinge, the combination with a 

KIS U-shaped butt member, and a 
: AW swinging element pivoted 
YH PRN therein, of a socket member 

adapted to receive the butt 
member, said members being provided with cooperat- 
ing means to prevent lateral displacement of one rela- 
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tive to the other, and manually releasable means to 
hold the butt member in the socket member. 
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HOW CLOTHESPINS ARE MANUFACTURED. 





Making clothespins is an industry that nets hand- 
A rough 
log started through the mill comes out as hundreds of 
the shapely little wooden pins familiar to the back 
yard. The logs are cut into blocks about sixteen 
inches long, which a headlong saw cuts into boards 
about five-eighths of an inch thick. A gang of saws 
cuts these boards into strips five-eighths of an inch 
square and each long enough to make four pins. 
These strips are placed on an automatic trimmer and 
cut to the required length. They are then conveyed 
to the automatic lathes; seven in number, each with a 


some returns to many American factories. 
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capacity of four dozen a minute.’ From the lathes the 
pins drop to the slotting machines, and from these 
to the dry room, where all moisture is removed. Next 
they go to the polishing cylinders, which are filled 
about half full of pins, chips and sawdust. The 
cylinders revolve slowly for four hours, after which 
the pins drop into chutes to be conveyed to the pack- 
ing room. Each lathe has a capacity of 2400 dozen 
pins a day. 





PATENTS COMBINATION TOOL. 


Filef Kaas, Kongsberg, Norway, has been granted 
United States patent rights, under number 1,187,842, 
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a detachable side formed with an open ended longi- 
tudinal channel and lateral flanges, implements slid- 
ably mounted in said channel, and means on the tool 
and flanges for detachably connecting the side to the 
body of the tool. 
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FOLLOW UP WINDOW DISPLAYS WITH 
SPECIAL INSIDE DISPLAYS. 


Follow up your window displays with good inside 
displays. Put forth especial effort to induce the store 
visitor to make extra purchases. While the window 
display may bring a customer into the store to pur- 
chase some article, it is up to the inside display to in- 
duce extra purchases. 

Have a display counter upon which to display goods 
which have just been received or which you wish to 
push, and you will find it a wonderful help in increas- 
ing our sales. When a customer comes into the store 
and has ordered all she has on her list, propose that . 
she look over the goods displayed upon this counter ; 
impart to her all the knowledge you have of these 
articles. This counter also comes in handy when a 
customer comes in and does not know what she wants. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS IMPORTANT PART OF 
GOOD SALESMANSHIP. 





It pays to be thoughtful. Many times a customer 
leaves your store undecided, when by merely suggest- 
ing some seasonable article a sale would be made. Sell 
all you can while the opportunity is with you; don’t 
let any sales slip by us by failing to suggest some sea- 
sonable article or something on which we are making 
a special effort. Use your initiative in not letting any- 
thing get by you and your efficiency will be increased 
as well as your sales. Thoughtfulness in suggesting 
articles that may be just what the customer wants, but 
doesn’t know it, is real salesmanship. It will increase 
your sales. 


+6 ———e 


No matter how good the salesman, it always helps 
him if he knows all about his merchandise and _ be- 
lieves it thoroughly. In fact, the good salesmen sel- 
dom try to sell goods they do not know or in which 
they have no faith. 
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MEASURING TAPES AND RULES GIVING 
YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 





Retail hardware dealers who offer measuring tapes 
and rules that give years of dependable service, are as- 
sured by the manufactur- 
ers of the Lufkin products 
of satisfactory results in 
every sense of the word: 
Ready sales, pleased custo- 
mers and a good margin of 
profit if they handle the 
various Lufkin measuring 
tapes and rules, because 
their wide variety and dur- 
able construction have popularized the name and estab- 
lished the market. One of these, the Rival steel meas- 
uring tape, is herewith illustrated and is described as 
having nickel plated steel case with folding flush han- 
dle opened by pressing a pin on the opposite side, and 
knurled edges which afford a firm hold for winding in 
the tape. The graduations are marked either in feet, 
inches and eighths; feet, tenths and hundredths, or in 
the metric system, all measurements guaranteed ac- 
curate by the manufacturers. The Rival tapes are 
three-eighths inch wide and are supplied in lengths 
varying from 25 to 100 feet or from ten to 30 meters. 
Full particulars of their complete line of measuring 
tapes and rules can be obtained from the Lufkin Rule 
Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 





Rival Steel Measuring Tape. 
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SINCERITY MAKES ADVERTISING 
SUCCESSFUL. 





This is an age of sincere advertising. The “hard 
hitters,” the “bulldogs,” the “business-getters” of an 
advertising staff are a crew of forceful young men, 
drawing pay from four to twelve thousand a year, 
who size up the products of an age and then tell about 
them in swift, compelling words. They let the coun- 
try clergymen know that there is a meritorious safety- 
razor for the patient face, and they inform the city 
clerk of transportation to the sea or the far hills 
where he can regain health. When they like a book or 
a periodical or a kitchen ware they get behind it with 
all their rich enthusiasm and make the author or the 
inventor widely known throughout a nation. 

They strengthen the blow of a reformer and widen 
the range of a poet. With their breezy man talk they 
gain the ear of any group. And because they are sin- 
cere they hold the attention while they proceed with 
their story. And what they say being true, they are 
permitted to call again and say still more in praise of 
the same product, or shift over from a pickle to a 
building loan, and repeat their thrills and sales. They 
create pickaninny characters around a dreary, imper- 
sonal slab of kitchen cleaner, and raise phantoms of 
delight with the baking powder and the yeast of their 
sales list. What the man of letters rejects, the adver- 
tiser accepts, and from it wrings a blessing. He faces 
modern life, its inventions, its household devices, its 
drudgeries, and he released his playful imagination 
upon that sober world of trafficking, and touches it to 
excellence. Fifty years ago a great teacher like Mon- 
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tessori would have worked in obscurity, and it would 
be left for the slow years after death to unfold her 
work into daylight and wide renown. . 

Hundreds of groping lives would have reached for 
the idea without grasping it. 

Fifty years ago Jane Addams would have been a 
prophet, but not a leader. Today the advertisements 
of magazines and book publishers carry her patience 
and her fertile thought to the consciousness of her race. 

Under publicity her influence is as pervasive as a 
climate. 

Only the warriors and the politicians used to be 
boomed and magnified in their own generation. 

The face, the voice, the curve of thought, of many 
champions are now scattered from the skyscrapers 
and taught to glow in the twilight of subway stations. 
~-Arthur H. Gleason. 


ADJUSTABLE ‘‘S”’ NUT WRENCH VERY 
USEFUL IN CORNERS AND CONFINED 
PLACES. 








An all-around wrench which is especially useful 
where the ordinary type cannot be used, is naturally 





Bemis and Call Improved Adjustable “S’’ Nut Wrench. 


a good tool to feature, and this characteristic is said 
to be typical of the Bemis and Call Improved Ad- 
justable “S” Nut Wrench, shown herewith. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, this wrench has become 
the standard among wrenches of its style, being grace- 
ful in design, constructed of the best materials, and 
especially handy in corners and confined places where 
the ordinary monkey wrench is practically useless. 
This convenience is made possible by the operating 
nut, which is described as permitting easy adjust- 
ment of the wrench by the hand holding it. The 
sliding jaw is said to be provided with a full bearing 
on the frame when open to its widest capacity, which 
further attests to the high quality of the wrench. 
Further details of this wrench and the others of the 
Jemis and Call line are contained in a catalog which 
will be sent upon request, by the Bemis and Call 
Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts. P 
o-oo 


TWENTY ‘“‘DON’TS” FOR BANK CUSTOMERS. 





Joseph A. Carroll, assistant treasurer of The Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Trust Company is credited with the 
following list of twenty things which the customer of 
a bank should not do. 

Inasmuch as these “don’ts’ apply to the retailer 
equally as much as to other persons, Mr. Carroll’s list 
is given herewith: 

“Don’t cash or endorse checks for strangers ; 

“Don’t give your bank check to a stranger ; 

‘Don’t leave your check-book where the smooth 


stranger can steal it; 
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“Don’t date checks ahead ; 

“Don’t write checks with pencil ; 

“Don’t use counter checks; 

“Don’t make checks payable to ‘Cash,’ ‘Bearer’ or 
‘Payroll’ ; 

“Don’t spread the figures out when writing a check ; 

“Don’t leave any blank space in the writing line ;. 

“Don’t let your check go without making sure that 
the amount in figures and writing correspond ; 

“Don’t send checks endorsed in blank through the 
mail ; 

“Don’t send out checks with any alterations or 
erasures ; 

“Don’t destroy your spoiled checks—you may need 
them later ; 

“Don’t change the form of your signature on your 
checks ; 

“Don’t overdraw your bank account. That’s bor- 
rowing money without the consent of the lender ; 

“Don’t draw checks against your savings account or 
your certificates of deposit ; 

“Don’t fail to make out your deposit ticket before 
going to the bank; 

“Don’t fail to list each check separately and with 
the name of the maker; 

“Don’t fail to meet your obligations with the bank 
promptly. It boosts your credit; 
“Don’t be afraid to confide in your banker. He’s 


your silent partner.” 
~-or 


SECURES PATENT FOR WEEDING HOE. 


David Henry Grigg, Cloverdale, British Columbia, 
Canada, has obtained United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,185,196, for a weeding hoe described in 
the following: A hoe of the class described compris- 
ing a pair of blades having cutting edges, said blades 
being provided intermediate their ends with upwardly 














bent portions which interlock with the blades arranged 
in oblique relation, openings through the bent por- 
tions, a plate engaged with the uppermost bent por- 
tions, bolts passed through said plate and openings, 
nuts on the bolts for holding the blades and plate in 
. clamped engagement, and a shank carried by the plate, 
as and for the purpose set forth. 





SCREW PRODUCTS PROVE RELIABILITY BY 
LONG SERVICE. 


When certain products have proven, during half a 
century, that they can be relied upon, it is safe to 
assume that they will continue to give the same sort 
of service today and in the future. This statement is 
said to apply very aptly to the Corbin screw products, 
as for nearly half a century they have held their repu- 
tation of being absolutely reliable. Those that have used 
these products, the manufacturers state, during the 
many years they have been on the market, have found 
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them thoroughly efficient in all respects because every 
article that leaves the plant is hallmarked by the 
Corbin brand of accurate workmanship and suitable 
material. The manufacturers further say that they 
will be pleased to make quotations on current wants 
or yearly requirements for stove bolts; stove rods; 
hinge pins ; jack, safety and furnace chains, etc. Their 
complete stock is said to assure prompt service. Cata- 
log of the Corbin screw products will be sent- upon 
request to those addressing the Corbin Screw Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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DO NOT MAIL CIRCULAR ADVERTISING 
MATTER WITHOUT PROPER WRAPPER. 


Mailing advertising matter containing inclosures 
fastened with clips, and without wrappers, is discour- 
aged in a recent bulletin of the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General. Clips often become unfastened, it is 
asserted, and the inclosures scattered so as to render 
it impossible to reassemble them. Besides this, the 
clips are injurious to cancelling machines. 

The bulletin continues: 

“The exclusion from the mails, without warning, of 
circulars fastened with clips would doubtless cause 
considerable annoyance and embarrassment to many 
patrons of the postal service who may have such cir- 
culars in course of preparation, but it is desired to say 
that the admission to the mails of such matter is not 
favored by the Department, and postmasters are di- 
rected to discourage in every way practicable the mail- 
ing thereof. The discontinuance of the use of clips 
as indicated will, it is believed, prove beneficial both 
to the postal service and its patrons, as advertising 
matter, if wrapped or inclosed in envelopes, will reach 
addresses in a more presentable and satisfactory con- 
dition. It is hoped that the attention given this mat- 
ter by postmasters will be so effective as to render 
other action unnecessary.” 


~* 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 








ILLINOIS. 

Cosgrove and Orr, Dwight, have opened a retail hardware 
store carrying also a line of stoves and will conduct a sheet 
metal and warm air heating business. 

MINNESOTA, 

Joseph Lick, New Munich, has purchased the stock of 

the Geidle Hardware Company. 
MISSOURI. 

A. F. Tharp, Nevada, has sold his interest in the firm of 
Tharp and Hill to J. K. Hill. The firm name has been 
changed to the J. K. Hill Hardware Company. 

John Brockman, Wentzville, is now sole owner of the 
Wentzville Hardware and Implement Company, having pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, Gus Boehle. 

NEBRASKA. 
C. L. Arnett, Loup City, has sold his hardware and 
implement business to D. F. Plants. 

A. F. Schwartz, Axtell, has been succeeded in the hard- 
ware business by Soker and Samuelson. 

OHIO, 

The R. R. Jacob Company, Waynesburg, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000 by H. W. Bankert, F. 
J. Banker, W. W. Jacob, Cora H. Jacob and H. J. Zepp, to 
engage in the retail hardware business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Earl Fessender, Columbia, has sold his hardware store to 


John Gaskin and J. E. Jett. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








As a business proposition, the idea of holding spe- 
cial weekly sales has proven itself highly successful 




















in practically ev- 
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' with and Company, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, persistency is se- 
cured by announcing specials each week and con- 
sistency is gained by using the characteristic name 
plate at the top of the advertisement and using prac- 
tically the same size of space for each advertisement. 
The seven inch, single column, space features five 
items, illustrating all except one, quoting specific prices 
and indicating the extra charge for parcel post, thus 
paving the way for purchase by mail. 

Thirteen departments would appear to be quite a 
number to feature in a single advertisement, and yet 
the advertisement reproduced herewith shows how 


simply and effectively this is done by means of ordi- 
and ample white spaces. This ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the Buffalo, New York, 
Courier of June 11th, by Weed and Company, 292- 
298 Main Street, of that city, and occupied an eleven 
and one-half inch space, seven columns wide. It is of 
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interest to note that practically every department is 
typically illustrated, and that by far the largest divi- 
sion featured is Automobile Supplies. This indicates 
quite clearly how important such a department is in 


the modern hardware store. 
x * * 


By showing the prospective customer why he should 





buy their merchandise, D. J. Tamminga and Son, 
10816-18 Michigan 
Avenue, Roseland, 
QUALITY COUNTS Illinois, in the ad- 
vertisement shown 
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a foot. . 
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0. J. TAMMINGA & SON 


10816-18 Michigan Ave. 
ROSELAND. 


crystallized into a 
deeper interest lead- 


ing to action by the 











quotation of prices, 
which tends to make the purchaser instinctively de- 
cide whether or not he will investigate. This adver- 
tisement appeared in the June 16th issue of the Calu- 


met Index, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








PRESIDENT OF MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 
SET RIGHT ON WARM AIR HEATING. 


On pages 49 and 50 of the June 17th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN an article was published in which 
attention was called to a Bulletin prepared by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Mowry of the University of Minnesota 
and published by the University purporting to give 
house owners helpful information in the matter of 
heating plants for residences, schools and churches. 
A number of excerpts pertaining to Warm Air Heat- 
ers were quoted from the Bulletin, all of which tended 
to show that its author was not qualified by experience 
to speak with authority on the subject. 

This article was brought up by John H. Hussie, 
Chairman of the Warm Air Heater Committee of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors and 
a very strong resolution, condemning the statements 
of Professor Mowry as untrue, was passed by that 
Association at its Annual Convention, as published cn 
pages 49 and 50 of the June 24th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

That this matter has created much discussion and 
that the Bulletin has been condemned by many as con- 
taining socalled “information” which is contrary to the 
actual facts, is evident from the many compliments 
which AMERICAN ArtISAN has received for calling at- 
tention to the Bulletin. 

In the following is published a letter from Angus 
K. Campbell, President of the Campbell Heating Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, which was sent by him to 
President Vincent of the University of Minnesota, 
and in which President Vincent is urged to disavow 
Professor Mowry’s Bulletin: 

To THE PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 

The AMERICAN ArtTISAN, published in Chicago, a 
widely read and able representative of the Industrial 
interests of this country, on pages 49 and 50 of the 
June 24th (1916), issue, warns the furnace people of 
the country against the teachings of a Bulletin issued 
from the Division of Agricultural Engineering of your 
University. Professor J. L. Mowry is the reputed 
author of the Bulletin. 


The AMERICAN ArTISAN refers to a three column 
review of this Bulletin in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a paper of so high a 
character and reputation that the warning will be 
widely noticed and investigated. So much money is 
used in boosting business and promoting unscientific 
theories that are on the market, that this warning of 
the AMERICAN ArTISAN will arouse wide inquiry. 
These conditions give me an opportunity to say some 
things concerning the great mistakes the people of 
Minnesota are making in regard to the methods of 
heating for their homes, schoolhouses, business houses, 


churches, etc. The whole state is being misled badly 
in these matters, and the cost of heating is being 
doubly increased to the people and the quality of the 
air provided by the methods used, especially under 
legal requirements of the State is bad for all schools 
and audiences of people gathered in large numbers. 

This Bulletin issued under the auspices of the State 
University is likely to do the people of the State 
great harm. It is an attack upon the only method of 
heating above stoves, which is within the reach of 
nine-tenths of the people. 

It is written by a man who is without experience in 
heating by the different methods and is liable, from 
its apparent attempts to boost one certain kind of 
heating, to the charge of being an article written for 
money and for designing men who care nothing for 
the welfare of the boys and girls, men and women of 
Minnesota, and who care nothing for the condition 
of the homes of Minnesotians, or their welfare when 
gathered in churches and public audiences. 

There are certain well-defined methods of heating 
known to the civilized world. The fireplace, the stove, 
the furnace and the steam and hot water methods of 
carrying hot water or steam to the rooms to be heated. 
The furnace method and the steam and hot water 
method are recent in their origin. It is not long since 
the kings of England had to warm their bodies by 
turning like a goose on a spit around and around in 
front of an open fire to warm their sacred bodies. The 
old Romans had a few crude and unsatisfactory kinds 
of heaters for warming. We are now not far from 
the day of electrical heating which will probably give 
a black eye to the cumbrous and expensive methods of 
generating steam and hot water and carrying them 
by pipes into the rooms to be warmed. 

Minnesota having a cold climate and not being over- 
stocked with anthracite or bituminous coal needs to be 
careful and not allow designing men to come to her 
and pluck her of her warming feathers. Minnesota 
must waste millions of dollars or provide heaters for 
her people which can. burn wood, lignite and cheaply 
imported coal in a very economical way. I know of 
a good home in Sauk Center, Minnesota, which is 
heated by wood burned in a furnace heater which has 
to be attended only twice in 24 hours and the wood is 
burned on the plan of a charcoal pit. The heating is 
in every way highly satisfactory and healthful, evap- 
orating the necessary amount of water needed to give 
the air proper moisture. This heater at moderate cost 
for heater and fuel might be used to great advantage 
in a hundred thousand homes in Minnesota. I know 
of others burning lignite in Minnesota and Dakota, 
their native fuel. These fuels are burned to best ad- 
vantage on the furnace plans, and the furnaces neces- 
sary for burning these fuels are already in successful 
use and can be built at half the cost of hot water or 
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steam heating plants. Your professor evidently knows 
little if anything about these successful methods for 
burning the native fuels. This matter of heating Min- 
nesota is too vital a question to be left in the hands of 
the University of the State in its present vacuity of 
knowledge on the subject. 

This subject is so important to the State that it is 
as necessary to have a licence for the man who puts in 
a furnace (as an assurance that he knows how to 
install a heater) as it is necessary to require a license 
from a man who undertakes to practice medicine. 
Very few common furnaces are properly installed. 
Yet in spite of this fact, the furnace is a popular 
heater. 

Hot water and steam heating have their special 
field. They have a range beyond that of the furnace. 
But outside of this special field by far the best 
method of heating is by the furnace. 

Take a church, for instance, where the subdivid- 
ing of the heated air is not too complex. In the 
average church of this type the furnace will give the 
best quality of air, the most even distribution of the 
heat, by far the most economical heating, the most 
effective method of ventilation, the par-excellence 
method of warming the floors and seats. And only by 
this method is the air given the vital quality of moist 
air. 

The air if heated without the artificial moisture sup- 
ply is the air of an apparatus made to dry apples, 
codfish and lumber. It is not fit air to breathe. 
Plants will not thrive in it (probably your profesor 
does not know about this). Some years ago in Ber- 
lin, royalty wanted to use the great library building 
for a state occasion. Permission was given provided 
that the building when heated should have water 
evaporated into the air sufficient to prevent injury 
from extreme dryness of the air to the books and 
parchments and paintings in the great library. Air 
when heated demands moisture and will have it out of 
everything within its reach. In ordinary house heat- 
ing it will dry up the floors, the picture frames, the 
furniture, the doors, the casing. It will ruin a piano 
in three years, cracking the sounding board, injuring 
the felt of the keys, and in other ways demoralizing 
the $500 instrument 75 percent to the real musician 
who sits down to it. This dryness attacks the skin, 
nostrils, lungs, hair and nervous system of the man 
who lives in it. 

With the furnace, this moisture can be readily sup- 
plied. It cannot be supplied by the legal system of 
air supply demanded by the Minnesota requirements 
of 30 cubic feet of air per minute for each scholar in 
the school room. No greater delusion afflicts the 
“learned mind” of this country than the theory that 
the proper supply of air for each individual in a 
schoolroom, church, political gathering, etc., should 
be 30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute for each indi- 
vidual occupying the space being used and heated, or 
1800 cubic feet of such air per hour for each indi- 
vidual. This theory demanded a corresponding outlet 
of air and to get this a plan was devised for taking 
the “used air” (which they claim is bad) from the 
floor level, which keeps the children (in a school 
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room) all of the time, every hour in the day, living 
in this “bad air.” 

Such an eminent physiologist as Carpenter tells us 
that an average adult will use up a cubic foot of air in 
three and a half minutes. The school authorities of 
Minnesota require for the steam and hot water heated 
buildings of Minnesota the enormous supply of 30 
cubic feet of air per minute for each scholar or 1800 
cubic feet per hour for each scholar, when such scholar 
can only use 18 cubic feet of air on an average per 
hour, or 100 times as much air as the child can use. 

This rule applied to church audiences, and other 
assemblies would require an entire change of air 
every four or five minutes, and to heat such an 
amount of air would bankrupt the church in one 
winter. Further, this air would be dryer and more 
disagreeable than the air over the desert of Sahara. 
This amount of fresh air would be ten times the 
amount of air furnished to any audience in summer 
time. To follow this thing to a logical conclusion 
would result in the most mirth provoking “reductio 
ad absurdum” ever discovered. 

About the time the furnace idea struck the world 
the question of ventilation of dwellings and factories 
and public buildings was much discussed. Great re- 
sults had been secured in England against typhus 
fevers among the factory laborers, by ventilating their 
homes. Hood, Peclet and Dr. Reed became noted as 
investigators of ventilation. Hood and Peclet and 
others claimed that about 314 cubic feet of outdoor air 
should be provided for each occupant of a home per 
minute and this estimate was generally accepted. Dr. 
Reed claimed that 30 cubic feet was required and he 
attempted to prove this by experiments but he failed 
in all of his experiments. The House of Commons 
tried furnace heating and it was successful so far as 
heating was required, but the heated air was so dry 
they voted it out of the building, and furnace heating 
in England and on the Continent was tabooed for a 
long time. The Campbell Heating Company for 25 
years has had thousands of furnaces in use in the 
Mississippi Valley with successful moistening of the 
air—a perfect success 10 years before the word 
“humidifier” appeared in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Our experience has taught us the great value 
and necessity of moistened air. The advocates of the 
“30 cubic feet per minute, etc.,” ignore all necessity 
for moistening the air. They are forced to do this. 
The immense volume of air used puts moistening out 
of the ring. 

Their claim of good air furnished is baseless as 
their claim for excessive quantity. So now they are 
favoring washing the air at a much greater expense. 
One firm which makes its money out of installing air 
washers is one test in District Number 6, Brooklyn, 
New York, at the end of one week’s test found (as 
they published) “five pails full of dirt” as taken from 
the air in one week’s washing. This dirt contained 
millions of disease germs, including germs of every 
disease known to the great city. This was the air the 
children were compelled to live in in addition to being 
compelled to live during school hours in the dry kiln 
heated air. 
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Minnesota, having a cold climate, needs especially 
to get at the root of this matter. Her people are being 
buncoed by unscientific theories of heating. They pay 
for the “30 cubic feet per minute” but never get it. 
A general system of school heating buncoing prevails 
over the State. The people of the State pay the price 
but are at the mercy of their school janitors who are 
better to them than they deserve. If the janitors were 
not more sensible than their legislators and school 
boards in this matter of heating the State would go 
without schools largely in severe weather. I visited 
in Minneapolis what I was told was the best equipped 
schoolhouse in the city. I found the ventilation shaft 
8 feet square in the center of the building opening 
down from the roof. The “30 cubic feet per minute” 
was provided for. I found an intelligent janitor. He 
had found that he could not heat the building with 
the “30 cubic feet” air supply, so he had extemporized 
a damper by which he could shut off the air supply. 
The day I was there was a cold day. He had shut off 
more than three fourths of the air supply. He had 
splendid boiler power, even a separate engine for 
driving air under the boiler fire. [| found an air 
moistener, so called. It would not provide one fiftieth 
of the moisture necessary for moistening the “30 cubic 
feet per minute, etc.” The janitor had to warm the 
pupils and he took the only sensible method within 
his reach. 

All over Minnesota bad methods of heating are be- 
ing provided for schools. The janitors are coming 
to the rescue of the children as far as they can do so. 

The “30 cubic feet per minute” financiers are wise. 
They mainly ply their game on men who are not 
spending their own money, such as the members of 
school boards. Men who are spending their own 
money, such as the builders of the big Fleming 
building, the Hippee building, the Hubbell building, 
of Des Moines; the Scarritt and other great buildings 
of Kansas City and other cities, are not buncoed by 
this wild theory of heating. 

Furnace heating requires far more ability in the 
installation than do steam and hot water plants. 

Steam heating and hot water heating have this ad- 
vantage over furnace heating. They are mostly in 
the hands of competent heating engineers, while in 
furnace heating the country over, any man who has 
learned to form a section of round tin pipe feels that 
he is competent to install a furnace. Again the steam 
heating man has suitable material furnished to his 
hand for his job. Any foundryman thinks he can cast 
a furnace fit for heating a house. The result is the 
country is afflicted with worthless cast iron and steel 
furnaces put into houses by men who are as incom- 
petent to heat a house as they are to amputate a man’s 
limb successfully. There are thousands of these in- 
competents at work in the land. But there are many 
good furnaces made and there are firms who have a 
great record for successful work. And the time is 
coming when go percent of the house, church and 
schoolhouse heating will be done by the furnace plan 
because it comes nearest to furnishing what the world 
needs. 

Minnesota needs to stand up and see into what it is 
drifting and put good practical common sense into its 
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legislation, and into its heating methods for its homes, 
churches, schools, business houses and public build- 
ings. The janitors are the people’s protectors at this 
date. 

I am confident that AMERICAN ARTISAN will be 
pleased to give publicity to any communication from 
you, correcting this grievous error and setting your 
institution right before the intelligent citizens of your 
commonwealth. 

Ancus K. CAMPBELL. 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 26, 1916. 





ALL STEEL WARM AIR HEATER RESPONDS 
QUICKLY. 


Just as steel rails and steel cars insure rapidity, 
safety and durability, so the all steel construction of 
the Lennox Torrid Zone warm air heater is said to 
insure a quick response when fired, as well as safety, 
and durability. According to the manufacturers, this 
warm air heater, illustrated herewith, has a high ef- 
ficiency and unusual ease of operation because it is 
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Lennox Torrid Zone All Steel Warm Air Heater. 


built like a power boiler—in one piece, riveted, dust 
and gas tight. The Lennox Torrid Zone warm air 
heater is furnished with an all brick, combination cast 
and brick, or an all cast firepot, and the line is said 
to be so extensive as to enable the dealer to meet all 
demands, from the small cottage to the large public 
building requiring a fan warm air heating system. 
Catalog M, describing the different types will be sent 
upon request, by the Lennox Furnace Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


” 





Joseph Cosgrove, Dwight, Illinois, has sold his 
warm air heating and sheet metal contracting business 
to the firm of Cosgrove and Orr, of which he is the 
senior partner. A stock of hardware, stoves and tin- 
ware has been added, the new firm being located in a 
modern brick building. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN ENDORSED IN STAND 
AS TO JOPLIN WARM AIR HEATING 
ORDINANCE. 


In the July Ist issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN an edi- 
torial was published on page 15, entitled “Joplin Warm 
Air Heating Ordinance Should Be Repealed.” The 
full text of this Ordinance, which was recently passed 
by the Commissioners of Joplin, Missouri, was pub- 
lished on page 35 of the same issue. In the editorial 
only one of the many inconsistencies of this Ordinance 
was cited which in itself should be reason enough to 
force its repeal. 

The position taken by AMERICAN ARTISAN in this 
matter is fully endorsed in the following letter 
from John H. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, Chair- 
man of the Warm Air Heater Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. Mr. 
Hussie also points out the necessity for prompt action 
by Warm Air Heater installers in other cities to have 
passed ordinances providing for regulation and in- 
spection of installations of Warm Air Heating Ap- 
paratus, in order to avoid just such conditions as now 
face the installers of Joplin, Missouri. 

Mr. Hussie’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have been reading your editorial entitled “Joplin 
Warm Air Heating Ordinance Should Be Repealed.” 
You have said about all there is to say on this sub- 
ject in that heading. I wish to call your attention, 
however, to the fact that this ordinance was taken 
from the one proposed by the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association some two years ago. You will no 
doubt remember that I had some argument with the 
champions of this ordinance at that time, and that at 
the Cincinnati Convention | read this ordinance as 
part of my report and warned all dealers to be on the 
watch for it, and prevent its passage in their city. | 
also wrote all local Associations warning them that if 
they did not get busy and have an ordinance passed 
in their respective cities, somewhat after the style of 
the so called Omaha Code, the Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation was likely to have their proposed ordinance 
enacted into a law without their knowledge. This 
Joplin affair is proof positive that I was right. 

There is only one course open to the Joplin people 
and that is to go before their Council and force a 
repeal of this ordinance. They can do it if they try. 
They should form a good strong local Association, 
and join with the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, and then we will be able to give them 
proper help. They should then ask their Council to 
pass a reasonable ordinance that will allow them to 
install Warm Air Heaters in a proper manner and 
with all safety to the house owner. Any man who 
understands the heating business at all will have no 
trouble in tearing this Joplin ordinance to pieces. It 
has scarcely a feature of merit and in my opinion 
would never stand the test of a court of law, should 
the furnace dealers of Joplin unite to resist it. The 
correct method, however, is its repeal. 

I hope that the people of other cities, with this 
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Joplin example before them will see the danger of 
drifting along without a proper building code. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Hussie. 


Omaha, Nebraska, July 3, 1916. 
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GIVES SIZES AND CAPACITIES OF BASEBOARD 
WARM AIR REGISTERS. 





In some of the issues of April and May, 1916, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN articles were published discussing 
the matter of ratings of Baseboard Registers, the latest 
one appearing in the issue of May 6th. 

Referring to this discussion, the following letter has 
been received from the Rock Island Register Com- 
pany which states specifically of what capacity and 
size Baseboard Registers should be, according to the 
judgment of this Company: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We have read with interest the several articles by 
correspondence on ratings of Baseboard Registers and 
as register manufacturers would like to reply to some 
of this criticism. 

Mr. Horace D. Campbell’s article as to capacities may 
have applied to some of the older types and designs, 
but we wish to emphasize that we have always main- 
tained capacities and, to substantiate this statement, 
mark the following list showing the sizes and capaci- 
ties of our Registers as taken from page 10 of our 


catalog. 
Round 
Pipe 300t Size Free Air 
Number. Size. Inches. in Grille. 
8 8 inches 514x10% 55 inches 
9g 9 inches 5Ax12% 70 inches 
10 10 inches 634x12¥% 85 inches 
12X 12 inches 8144x13% 85 inches 
12 12 inches 814x135% 115 inches 
14 14 inches Q xI6% 155 inches 
Respectfully, 


Rock ISLAND REGISTER COMPANY. 
per S. P. Burgess. 


Rock Island, Illinois, June 29, 1916 
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THE SUMMER MEETING OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS WILL 
BE HELD AT DETROIT 
JULY 19 AND 20. 





The Summer Meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will be held July 
1g and 20 at Detroit, Michigan. ; 

The Michigan Chapter, which is the youngest state 
organization of the Society and the Illinois Chapter 
which is the oldest, will act as hosts, and a large dele- 
gation from Chicago will accompany Harry M. Hart, 
President of the parent Society, who is a member of 
the Illinois Chapter, to Detroit. 

The Bovee Furnace Works, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been incorporated for $75,000. D. W. Bovee is presi- 


dent. 
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CAST IRON PACKING STRIP USED ON 
RADIATOR OF WARM AIR HEATER. 


In the operation of a warm air heater, it is essential 
that the joints, especially those of the radiator, be air 
tight in order that the 
efficiency of the warm air 
heater may be kept as 
high as possible. Vari- 
ous expedients are re- 
sorted to in gaining this 
end, and the manufactur- 
ers of the Vasco-West- 
wick Warm Air Heater, 
illustrated herewith, em- 
ploy a special cast iron 
packing strip around the 
top edge of the radiator, 
which, they state, secures the steel in such a manner 
that it is impossible to leak. This novel, careful con- 
struction is also said to be typical of the other parts 
of the Vasco-Westwick Warm Air Heaters, such as 
the large grate which is easily removed and replaced ; 
the firepot which is larger at the bottom than at the 
top, thus securing complete combustion ; the combus- 
tion chamber of extra size; the nine and ten inch 
smoke pipes, etc. Special July prices are offered and 
dealers are urged to write today for details of their 
warm air heater and register proposition to the V. 
A. Smith Company-John Westwick and Son Com- 
pany, 213 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Vasco-Westwick Warm Aijir 
Heater. 





SECURES PATENT FOR GRATE. 


——_——— 


Under number 1,187,735, United States patent 
rights have been obtained by Louis Hoen, Utica, New 
York, for a grate de- 
scribed herewith: In 
a grate, a frame, a 
yoke supporting said 
frame, a rack formed 
in said frame, a gear 
in mesh with said rack, 
whereby to oscillate 
said frame, a gudgeon 
depending from said 
frame, a bracket hav- 
ing a bearing for said 
gudgeon, rotary bars 
mounted in said frame, 
levers depending from 
said bars, and a T 
shaped fulcrum bar engaging said levers, whereby to 
rock said bars when said frame is oscillated. 
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WARM AIR REGISTER THAT MEETS WITH 
GREAT FAVOR WHEREVER INTRODUCED. 


Although it has been on the market but a relatively 
short time, the Stearns’ steel base register is said to 
have met with great favor wherever it has been intro- 
duced. This universal appreciation, the manufactur- 
ers say, proves that the register possesses real merit. 
Stearns’ steel base register is said to represent the 
latest in warm air register construction, being hand- 
some in design, very highly finished, and perfect in 
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operation. One of the chief advantages attributed to 
this register is that it gives the full capacity, both in 
the face and box, for the size pipe it is intended for. 
The manufacturers guarantee it against breakage and 
furnish five sizes, from 8x10 to 11x13 inches, in black 
or white japan or electroplated finishes. They also 
carry a complete line of warm air heater pipe and 
fittings, catalog of which, together with further de- 
tails of the Stearns’ steel base register, will be sent 
upon request, by the Stearns’ Register Company, III 
East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


——~ 


RELATIVE MERITS OF COAL AND GAS FOR 
HEATING PURPOSES. 


On page 35 of the July first issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN an article was published containing letters 
from a heating engineer and a real estate agent con- 
cerning the supposed cost of coal for heating. 

Herewith follows a third letter, also from a heating 
engineer, which like the other two appeared in a 
recent issue of the London, England, Domestic Engi- 
neering. 











Your correspondent, “Estate Agent,” in criticizing the 
comparison made by the Engineering Correspondent of The 
Daily Telegraph, London, England, between the price of gas 
and coal in respect of the B.T.U.’s contained, takes exception 
to his assumption of 2 shillings 8 pence per 1,000 cubic feet 
and 30 shillings per ton as an average price for the two fuels, 
respectively, and states that “in Manchester, and probably 
throughout the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, a good 
house coal can be obtained for 24 to 25 shillings, and a coal 
suitable for general use for an open fire for 22 shillings per 
ton; therefore, as the price of gas is similar to that quoted, 
the proportion of B.T.U.’s obtainable per penny with coal at 
such a price will be considerably more than the five or six 
times those of gas at 500 B.T.U. per cubic foot.” I would 
like to point out, however, that in districts where low prices 
of coal obtain, as in Lancashire and Yorkshire, gas is sold 
at a correspondingly cheap figure; in Sheffield, for instance, 
it is only 1 shilling 3 pence—less than half of the average cost 
on which the original comparison was based. I therefore 
think that The Telegraph's correspondent can claim his esti- 
mate to be a fair one. 

This same point affects the validity of Prof. Fleming’s 
arguments in his letter on “Electrical Heating’ which you 
publish in your May issue. He confesses that as regards cost 
electricity cannot compete with gas, but he minimizes the 
discrepancy by taking gas at 2 shillings 9 pence per 1,000 and 
comparing it with electricity at halfpenny per unit. This is 
unfair, for the price of coal affects both gas and electricity 
alike, and (except where gas is sold by a trading company 
and electricity by a corporation department which can at need 
make up deficits out of the rates) in districts where electrical 
energy is sold at halfpenny per unit it will generally be found 
ee costs considerably less than 2 shillings 9 pence per 

In any event, several of the few users of electrical energy, 
even at halfpenny per unit, have been driven by the expense 
to go back to gas for cooking and heating nurposes, We hear 
a great deal (as in your last month’s article on “The Case for 
Llectrical Heating and Cooking Plants”) about the electric 
apparatus that is installed, but are we kept equally well in- 
formed by the electricians of that which comes out again or 
falls into disuse on account of high cost and low efficiency? 
Let me give the most recent instance out of many that have 
come to my notice: A lady living in Devonshire Street was 
induced some time ago to install electric cooking and water- 
heating appliances on a written assurance that the cost for 
current at three farthings per unit would not exceed 15 pounds 
sterling a year. Her account for that period having come to 
almost 40 pounds sterling, she reverted to the use of gas. 

May I before bringing this long letter to a close, re- 
turn for a moment to Professor Fleming’s letter? He seems 
to consider that the wasteful domestic servant is only waste- 
ful as regards the misuse of gas, but takes a tender care of 
electric current. My experience has been that electricity 
from its very nature is more easily wasted than gas—and such 
waste is infinitely more expensive. Again, he states that “the 
electric boiling has the immense advantage that it can be 
conducted in a drawing-room or dining-room, which would 
be impossible with a gas ring’; whereas the gas trivet is an 
invaluable and totally inoffensive addition to the gas fire, and 
has proved itself a veritable boon to the many housewives 
who, since the war began, have relieved their depleted domes- 
tic staff of such duties as tea-making. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS FOR CORNICE 


MITERS. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
The most common miters encountered in cornice 
work are the ones shown on this plate. There is the 
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from A to B, and divide all curved lines in any num- 
ber of equal spaces. Also number all points and bends 
as shown by 1-2-3-4-5, etc. Next, at a convenient dis- 
tance from section, draw miter line C-D on a 45 
degree angle which will make a square miter, and 
then from all points in section of cornice, extend 
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Development of Patterns for Cornice Miters. 


common return to go around the corner of a building, 
and the face miter as shown. These face miters are 
used in cornice work to break the regularity of ap- 
pearance while looking at a building. In this way a 
person will inspect the side of a building longer than 
if it was a straight uniform wall. Often these face 
miters are employed for coping and when cornices are 
broken in this way, it is for the same effect, only to 
produce more shade for side of building. 

When laying out the patterns for miters that run 
around the corner and also form a face miter, then 
simply draw the section through cornice as shown 


points to this miter line as shown in points 2-3-4-5, 
etc. Now with your dividers, pick each distance 
separately from section through cornice for the 
stretchout as 1-2; 2-3; 3-4, etc., and step these off in 
numerical order on the line M-N directly below sec- 
tion. From these points, thus established in line M-N 
extend horizontal stretchout lines both ways indefi- 
nitely. Now from all points in the section through 
cornice A-B drop lines until they reach stretchout 
lines having the same number as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’, 
etc. Draw a line through these points and you have 
the miter cut “A’-“B” which is the miter to go 
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around the corner of the building. Now to develop 
the face miter drop lines or points from all points 
in miter line C-D until they reach lines in stretchout 
having the same number as in points 1”-2”-3”-4”, 
etc. Connect these points with lines and the miter 
cut “C’’-“D” is the pattern for the face miter. The 
part which falls off from this pattern while cutting 
out is the pattern for outside miter. 

The above is the method to be followed when the 
angle around the corner is a go-degree, or square, 
miter; but should it occur that this is of a different 
angle, as for instance octagon or 45 degrees; then 
it would be necessary to proceed as follows. Let E-F 
represent the wall line of building, and from this 
angle determine the true miter line in the usual way 
as shown by G-H. Then from all points in section 
through cornice drop lines or points to this miter line 
as in point 2-3-4-5, etc. With your dividers pick the 
stretchout from section through cornice and step it off 
in numerical order to the left of section as O-P as 
shown. [rom these points in line O-P drop stretchout 
lines indefinitely and then from all points in miter 
line B-H project horizontal points over into stretch- 
out, thus cutting lines having similar numbers. This 
establishes points to draw the miter cut “B”-“H” 
which is the pattern for the octagon miter, should this 
cornice run along a wall having such an angle at the 
corner. Now to include a square face miter in this 
stretchout, simply extend points into stretchout from 
all points in section through cornice thus establishing 
points draw the miter cut “A”-“B” and you have the 
pattern for square face miter. 

If it is also desired to make a pattern for a square 
return then simply draw the miter line I-J to a 45- 
degree angle directly below the section through cornice 
and where all lines from section cut this miter line 
I-J, project horizontal points into stretchout thus cut- 
ting lines having a similar number, and so establish 
points to draw the miter cut “I’’-“J” which would be 
the pattern for a square return. These different pat- 
terns can be produced on metal by laying a light piece 
of tin or galvanized iron underneath the paper and 
with a prick punch mark all points in miter cut and 
also all bending lines. In this way you transfer each 
miter cut on a separate piece of metal which gives you 
the same result as though you developed each one 
separately. The workman understands that the last 
miters developed are only developed in that position 
because we have an octagon miter; otherwise the pat- 
tern shown for stretchout N-M would be sufficient, 
and are quicker to lay out in this order than the 
others. 
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TIN PLATE OFFERED AT MARKET PRICE. 





Manufacturers of tin plate products will be inter- 
ested in knowing the Baird Machinery Company, 
Pittsburgh, is in position to deliver at current mar- 
ket prices bright and terne plates in quantities up to 
50,000 boxes monthly, the total of the Company’s of- 
fering being 300,000 base boxes. 
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If a man’s head is filled with wisdom he doesn’t 
have to use his mouth as a safety valve. 
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PRESIDENT HARMS OF: THE NATIONAL. 
ASSOCIATION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS URGES 
ORGANIZATION 
WORK... 
In the following letter from George Harms, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, he urges all members of local, state and the 


national organizations of sheet metal contractors to do. 


individual work to accomplish the enlistment of those 
of their fellow business men who are not now mem- 
bers of their association: 

To THE SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS: 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, which was. 
held in Peoria, certainly proved very successful, as. 
many topics of interest to the sheet metal men were 
handled and many things pertaining to the interest of 
the trade, have been started. 

Particular attention is called to the work of the 
Warm Air Heater Committee, through whose efforts 
the National Campaign which is now being conducted 
by the manufacturers has been started. There is no 
question whatever, that through this campaign, many 
more furnaces will be sold, much better work done 
and furnace heating be placed on a higher plane than 
it was before. 

The result of this campaign on the sheet metal con- 
tractors should be very apparent, as it spells more 
and beter work, better satisfied customers, therefore,. 
less trouble and fair profits. 

Through the work of the Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee already many apprentices are receiving a better 
education and being trained in the work that they 
have to do, thereby making better mechanics and bet- 
ter men, and more competent masters, should they de- 
cide to go in business. 

The Sheet Metal Contractor can always afford to 
pay better wages to thoroughly trained mechanics, as 
with their work, he can command higher prices and 
better profits. 

One of the important questions of the convention 
was Trade Development. A committee appointed for 
this purpose has started the ball a-rolling and if prop- 
erly pushed along by the sheet metal contractors in 
general, there is no question whatever about the re- 
sults. 

More sheet metal will be used for many different 
purposes, and it is only natural to assume that with 
more work to do, the profits will be in accordance. 
There are many other suggestions that can be handled 
by association, which it would be impossible for the 
individual to consider. 

The benefits, however, go direct to the individual. 

I would therefore call upon all sheet metal con- 
tractors who have their own interest in mind and also 
that of the trade in general to associate with either 
State or National Associations, to get together in their 
respective cities and organize local associations. 

The expense connected with association work is so 
very small that compared with the benefits received, 
it should not be considered at all. To those already 
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affliated with an association, | would ask that they 
preach the gospel of organization at all times, to con- 
duct their business in a way that will reflect back true 
association spirit and to talk Association to the “al- 
ways ready to help’’ Commercial Salesmen, thus put- 
ting an “association bee” in his bonnet and have him 
preach to those that are in need of this work. 

The National Secretary, E. L. Seabrook, 261 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, is ever ready to answer 
any questions pertaining to admission to the National, 
and letters addressed to the writer, will be given 
prompt and proper consideration. 

GEORGE HARMS, 
President. 


Peoria, Illinois, July 6, 1916. 
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POOR WAY TO PROMOTE SHEET METAL 
BUSINESS. 





Generally speaking, a man is to be commended for 
making use of newspaper advertising to create busi- 
ness, but while Andrew Wightman, Peekskill, New 
York, is entitled to credit for this proof of his pro- 
gressiveness, it is to be regretted that he had such an 
advertisement published in the June 24th issue of the 





Peekskill Highland Democrat, as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. In this advertisement 
Seasonable Goods 
Cherry Porch _ 
Stoners Gates ARARRARANS: 


4-ft. long, $1.25, | UF 
6-ft. long, $1.75 441 
S-ft. with 


75c 
4 95c 
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Vg 48ave % Time 
, and Labor 


braces, $2.50 « . 
33” high, made * |, | 
of hardwodd ae LD! 
and varnished. 











ELECTRIC IRONS 


WHITE ENAMEL 
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Special at 


47c 





THE DAVIS, HUNT, COLLISTER 00 
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Newspaper Advertisement Boosting Asphalt Shingles. 

Published by Sheet Metal Ccntractor. 
which was five and a half inches deep and two col- 
umns wide, Mr. Wightman who, it will be noted, styles 
himself “Roofer and Sheet Metal Worker,” certainly 
has made a poor attempt of pushing his sheet metal 
business, for the only way one would know that he 
was in that business is by the three words under his 
name, “Sheet Metal Worker.’ All the rest of the 
advertisement is about a material which is inferior 
in every way to sheet metal, and yet he devotes eleven 
inches, running column measure, almost entirely to 
boom asphalt shingles, when every argument he brings 
up in its favor would have been just as true—and 
more so—about metal shingles. Evidently there is an 
opening for a real sheet metal contractor in Peekskill, 
New York—one that believes in his business ; one that 
believes in the material which he uses; one that be- 
lievés in boosting the business out of which he de- 
rives his livelihood and profit. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO WILL MEET TUESDAY, 
JULY II. 

The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Chicago will meet Tuesday, June 11th, 8 P. M. 
sharp, at the Hardware Club Rooms, twelfth floor of 
the Cunard Building, southwest corner of Randolph 
and Dearborn Streets. 

The delegates to the National Convention of Sheet 
Metal Contractors recently held at Peoria, Illinois, will 
make their report and a number of other important 
matters will be up for consideration. President J. C. 
McFarland urges a large and prompt attendance. This 
will be the only meeting of the Association held dur- 


ing July. 
PATENTS SASH BAR CONSTRUCTION. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has se- 
under number 
a sash bar con- 
the fol- 
muntin 


John 
cured 


Bogenberger, 
United States patent rights, 
1,187,491, for 
struction 
lowing: In a 
bar comprising a pair of longi- 
of said 
opposite 


described in 
metal 
members one 
members having its 
edges bent inwardly to form a 
pair of spaced opposing flanges 
and enclosing a longitudinal space within the member, 
of a bracket having a central depression extending into 
the space between the opposing flanges and provided 
with a central aperture, a screw threaded plate lo- 
cated in the longitudinal space and seated within the 
depression and extending behind the said flanges, a 
bolt extending through the other longitudinal member 
and adapted to be secured in said plate. 


tudinal 





19 aks 
1,187,491 


PLANT OF READY ROOFING CONCERN 
BADLY DAMAGED BY FIRE. 





A practical exhibition of the inflammability of so- 
called ready made of asphalt and kindred 
materials was furnished in the fire which started on 
Thursday, July fifth, in the plant of the Elaborated 
Ready Roofing Company, 4417 Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, and which for a time seriously endangered 
the entire block between Wentworth Avenue, South 
LaSalle, 44th and 45th Streets. Tar became ignited 
in some way and the flames spread with such rapidity 
that by the time the first firemen arrived the roofing 
paper warehouse and other buildings had also caught 
fire and in a few moments half of the plant was 
hidden by a great mass of tar smoke and blast hot 
exceedingly difficult for the 


neadway. 


roofings 


flames which made it 
firemen to work and make 
who approached within close water range were driven 
back by the fierce flames and dense clouds of suffocat- 


ing smoke. 


any l‘iremen 
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Edward J. MacIntyre, ond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
has been succeeded in the tinsmith and warm air 
heater business by the MacIntyre and McDonald 


Company. 
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NEW MILL OF CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
TO START OPERATIONS ABOUT 
AUGUST 15. 





The new Schoenberger plate mill of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at Pittsburgh, will be started about 
the middle of August with a capacity of 75,000 to 
100,000 tons annually. 


oe 


VENTILATORS THAT WORK WITHOUT 
EXPENSE FOR POWER. 








For factories and many other similar buildings re- 
quiring good ventilation the mechanical ventilating 
system has proved its supe- 
riority in many respects over 
what is sometimes referred 
to as “window ventilation.” 
Recently the Victor Talking 
Machine Company  pur- 
chased several types of roof 
ventilators on which to ex- 
periment as to their relative 
merits, and it is stated by 
the Bicalky Fan Company 
that as a result the Company 
sold 35 of its Bicalky Fan 
Ventilators for the new plant which the first named 
company has just completed at Camden, New Jersey. 
One of the latest types of these fan ventilators is the 
one which is shown in the accompanying illustration 
and which is said to operate absolutely without ex- 
pense for power, being driven by the air that passes 
over the building on which it is installed. Dealers 
who wish information about the many types of Bi- 
calky Fans should write to the Bicalky Fan Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. 





Bicalky Fan Ventilator. 





SINGLE CUT-OFF THAT FITS CORRUGATED 
AND PLAIN PIPE, 

The illustration herewith shows the Centennial 
Rain Water Cut-off, which is said to be the only single 
cut-off made to fit corrugated and plain 
pipe and which can be used without ex- 
tra pipe or elbows. The manufacturers 
further state that it is one of the strong- 
est, most durable and cheapest 
cut-offs on the market, so that . 
its first cost is a minimum as 
well as its ultimate cost. Cen- 
tennial Rain Water Cut-offs are 
manufactured by the Sullivan- Ab Ss 
Geiger Company, Indianapolis, centennial Rain Water 
Indiana, and, according to them, Cut-Off. 
are for sale by all leading jobbers. Those desiring 
further information, price list, etc., should address 
the Sullivan-Geiger Company, 501-509 Madison Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


_— = 
2 










The A. M. Basman Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000 to manufacture sheet metal products. The in- 
corporators are James E. Marentette, A. M. Basman 
and C. J. Hinckley. 
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METAL SHINGLE ROOFS GREATLY REDUCE 
FIRE HAZARD. 





As a protection against fire, metal shingles are said . 
to materially reduce the hazards from flying sparks 
or adjacent conflagrations. The nature of these shin- 
gles, it is claimed, makes them much more safe and 
durable than wood or composition roofing, which in 
almost every case are greatly affected by sparks or 
fires. Metal shingles furthermore have the added ad- 
vantage of being light in weight and ornamental to 





Merchants’ Gothic Shingle Roof. 


the building. The Merchant’s Gothic Roof, shown 
herewith, is designed for churches, residences and 
other buildings where a perfectly reliable roofing at a 
moderate price is desired. This metal shingle roof 
which is shown with a Spanish Tile Hip Finish, has 
a side lock whose large overlap is said to make leak- 
age an impossibility. The manufacturers further 
state that no solder is used with these metal shingles, 
and being scientifically constructed, they can be easily 
applied, make an absolutely tight roof of one-sixth 
pitch or over and provide properly for expansion and 
contraction. Further information can be secured from 
the Merchant and Evans Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





SHEET METAL CONTAINING COPPER GOOD 
AS NEW AFTER YEAR’S WEAR. 





A recent test in the Pennsylvania coke regions is 
said to have demonstrated that metal sheets contain- 
ing .16, .17 and .25 percent of copper were practically 
as good as new after years of wear. Hence Cupperoid 
Metal, containing .25 percent copper and used in the 
construction of various sheet metal products of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is said to give better and longer service and 
mean more satisfaction to the trade because it ef- 
fectively resists rust and corrosion. Copperoid Metal 
is made into flat sheets, self-cap roll roofing, eaves 
troughs, conductor pipe, plain ridge rolls, flat crimp 
elbows, continuous hip shingles and other sheet metal 
products exposed to the deteriorating action of the 
atmosphere. It is especially recommended for all 
work where extra quality is desired. The manufac- 
turers state that their complete stocks insure prompt 
shipment, and they will send further information 
about Copperoid Metal and its uses to those address- 
ing the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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SOLDERING FLUX PATENTED. 





Francis E. J. Litot, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,188,188, for a soldering flux described in the fol- 
lowing: A soldering flux composed of an animal fat 
and chlorid of zinc in the approximate proportion of 
one part of chlorid of zinc to five parts of fat. 


+ 
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CHIMNEY CAPS THAT ARE PRACTICALLY 


INDESTRUCTIBLE. 





Excellent, lasting service is said to be given by the 
Standard Chimney Caps, one of which is illustrated 
herewith. They 
are constructed 
of cast iron and 
when laid in ce- 
ment, require no 
bolts. This, it is 
claimed, makes 
them practically 
indestructible, a 
fact which for 
convenience and 
economy speaks 
for itself. In 
combination with 
the New Rotable Standard Ventilators, the manufac- 
turers state they make one of the most efficient de- 
vices on the market, positively curing down draft, 
preserving the chimney, and obviating the necessity 
for high stacks, besides being an ornament to the build- 
ing. Further information of the Standard ventilators 
and chimney caps will be sent upon request by the 
Standard Ventilator Company, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF MECHAN- 
ICAL TRADES WILL COMMENCE EIGHTH 
YEAR OF INSTRUCTION. 





Early in September, the David Ranken, Jr., School 
of Mechanical Trades, located at Finney, Newstead 
and Cook Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri, will com- 
mence its eighth year of instruction. This institution 
exists for the purpose of training and fitting boys and 
men for the mechanical or manual trades and occupa- 
tions, and that this work is satisfactorily accomplished 
is shown by the steadily increasing enrollment each 
year since the school’s inception in 1909. The scope 
of instruction in the day school covers carpentry, 
bricklaying, concrete and cement work, plumbing, sign 
painting and decorating, pattern making, machine shop 
practice, applied electricity and steam engineering, 
while in the evening classes instruction is offered in 
these and in other subjects according to demand. For 
the coming year, evening courses in sheet metal pat- 
tern drafting, architectural and machine drafting, will 
be given in addition to the other subjects, all the in- 
struction being planned to meet the needs of appren- 
tices and journeymen actually engaged in the trades. 
Those who are interested in any of the courses of- 
fered should write for the Seventh Annual Catalog, 
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to the David Ranken, Jr., Scheol of Mechanical 
Trades at Finney, Newstead and Cook Avenues, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





METAL SHINGLES GIVE PROTECTION 
AGAINST ELEMENTS. 





i 


Permanent protection against fire, storms and other 
destructive elements is what ‘the intelligent house 
builder naturally seeks, 
and by impressing up- 
on the architect or 
builder the merits of 
metal shingles in this 
1espect, the sheet metal 
contractor can greatly 
augment his sources 
of profit. Various 
styles of metal shin- 
gles—handsome in ap- 
pearance, suitable for 
the most pretentious 
building, and econom- 
ical enough for the - 
most modest cottage— 
are on the market, one 
of which is illustrated herewith. This is a group of 
Cortright Oriental Metal Shingles. The manufac- 
ers also offer several other styles of metal shingles, 
all of which when properly laid are said to form 
a fireproof, stormproof, and practically wear proof 
roof, needing only an occasional coat of paint to re- 
tain these qualities indefinitely. Further information 
is contained in the booklet “Concerning That Roof,” 
which will be sent upon request by the Cortright 
Metal Roofing Company, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





Cortright Oriental Metal Shingles. 


ah ama 


PERSONALITY IMPORTANT SALES FACTOR, 


No two men can sell or give an article and leave 
the same impression in the mind of the customer or 
recipient, because the personality which it extends 
is never the same. Say you have ten clerks in your 
store and one of them, on the average, will sell 20 
percent more than any one else. They all sell your 
goods, at the same price. Why this difference in their 
sales, Why do people wait for this clerk or that one? 
The answer is simply for the pleasure of doing busi- 
ness with ‘this particular person. It is so with the 
majority of things we buy in this world. People trade 
with a particular hardware store, not entirely because 
its nails are cheaper, but because, other things being 
equal, they like the personality of the house or some 
individual better than any one else in this particular 
line of business. 


nae 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MCGUIRE’S DIAMOND LAWN MOWER. 


From Wahler Brothers, 2551 North Halsted Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes 


Lawn Mower? 
Ans.—Dille and McGuire Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


McGuire’s Diamond 
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1,187,509. Sheet-Metal Culvert. John H. Dean, Birming- N. Y., assignor to Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 


ham, Ala., assignor of one-third to Solon Jacobs and one- Dec. 2, 1915, 
third to Harry O. Bernard, Birmingham, Ala. Filed June 25, 1,188,144. Automatic Saw-Set. James P. Barker, Rich- 
1912. mond, Va. Filed Sept. 24, 1915. 
1,187,532. Roofing-Cleat. Harry C. Kettelson, Milwau- 1,188,155. Combined Sash-Sill and Jamb Cover. George 
kee, Wis., assignor of one-half to William H. Lawton, Mil- W. Davis, Lincoln, Nebr. Filed Jan. 11, 1915. 
waukee, Wis. Filed March 20, 1916, ; 1,188,158. Carpenter’s Level. Angelo de Tullio, Albu- 
1,187,546. Cover for Fruit-Jars. James H. Paige, Man-  querque, N. M. Filed Aug. 7, 1915. 
chester, N. H. Filed Aug. 19, 1915. 1,188,183. Implement. Edward Kinzel, Albany, N. Y. 
1,187,553. Hose Connection. James A. Riordan, Roches-  [‘jled March 9, 1916. 
ter, N. Y., assignor of thirty-five one-hundredths to Nellie G. 1,188,213. Sad-Iron. Lester E. Smith, Cotton Plant, 
Riordan, Salamanca, N. Y. Filed June 7, 1915. Ark., assignor to Eureka Manufacturing and Sales Company, 
1,187,587. Stovepipe- Holder. Thomas White, Ogden, [nc Fort Smith, Ark. Filed Aug. 19, 1914. 
Utah, assignor of one-half to John A. McFoy, Ogden, Utah. 1,188,221. Razor. James Thomas, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Filed Dec. 24, 1915. Nov. 13. 1914 aT bi . ; 
1,187,641. Ice-Cream Freezer. Clarence E. Mason, Nor- achind ee Zest Ge : — eee ea 
walk, Ohio. Filed June 12, 1914. ints page 5 oe 5. Yingling, St. Angus 
: 1,187,650. Miter Attachment for Saws. Ola Rasmuson, 1,188,231. Mouse and Rat Trap. Charles Zirnbauer, San 
San Francisco, Cal. Filed Oct. 4, 1915. Francisco Cal. Filed Dec. 16, 1914. ; ; 
1,187,704. Foldable Camp-Stove. Daniel D. Bronaugh, 1.188.949 Catienot. Welter TH. Cock. New Orleans 
Long Beach, Cal. Filed June 23, 1915. La Filed July 23 1915 : : ie is 
1,187,712. Adjustable Hinge. John W. Clements, Rich- : hata ig owe : —= 
mond, Ind. Filed March 18, 1916. Filed’ Jere 10 ae Adrian M. Crommelin, Passaic, N. J. 
_ 1,187,714. Screw Formed from Sheet Metal. Fred B. 1,188,260. ’ Safety Device for Gas-Burners. Joseph Flax, 
Corey, Edgewood Park, Pa. Filed March 20, 1916. Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 18, 1916. 
1,187,721. Kettle-Lid. Virginia Edwards, Los Angeles, 1,188,278. Lantern. John P. Knecht, Bath, Pa. Filed 
Cal. Filed Feb. 10, 1915. March 28, 1916. 
1,187,756. Barn-Door Latch. George P. McQuillen, Win- 1,188,307. Saw-Set. James North, Hamilton, Wash. 
fred, S. D. Filed Oct. 13, 1914. Filed June 19, 1913. 
1,187,757. Electric Heater. Charles P. Madsen, Chica- 1,188,332. Vise. George R. Sharp, Larned, Kas. Filed 
go, Ill., assignor of one-half to John H. Coulter, Chicago, May 28, 1912. 
Ill. Filed Dec. 26, 1911. 1,188,341. Coffee-Pot. James Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. 
1,187,785. Lid-Loosener. Amelia I. Rooney, Pittsburgh, Filed April 15, 1914. 
Pa. Filed Sept. 30, 1915. 1,188,346. Lock and Latch Mechanism. William F. 
1,187,837. Lock. George W. Hook and Oscar C. Hook, Diesel, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Sargent & Greenleaf 
Brooklandville, Md. Filed April 8, 1914. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Filed Oct. 14, 1915. 
_ 1,187,909. Latch. David H. Harris, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1,188,380. Combination-Tool. John E. Arthur, Lane, III. 
Filed June 25, 1915. Filed Feb. 8, 1915. 
1,187,984. Cork-Puller. Albert Fortenbaugh, Baltimore, 1,188,391. Saw-Setting Device. William Becker, Priest 
Md. Filed June 29, 1914. Renewed Nov. 15, 1915. River, Idaho, assignor of one-half to John Hamberg, Priest 
1,188,023. Metallic Fence-Post. Alois Tegeler, Nashua, River, Idaho. Filed March 13. 1915, 
Iowa. Filed July 27, 1915. 1,188,498. Door-Holder. FErrett I. Shrimplin, Alliance, 


1,188,110. Door-Hanger. William J. Stilling, Elmhurst, * Ohio. Filed Aug. 5, 1915. 
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1,188,440. Key-Fastener. Frank D. Gosman, Denver, 
Colo. Filed Aug. 24, 1915. 

1,188,562. Auxiliary Fire-Grate for Stoves. Stephen 
Schaffan, Newark, N. J. Filed March 14, 1916. 

1,188,563. Lock. Charles S. Segrove, New Haven, Conn., 
assignor to Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1911. 

1,188,636. Clothes- Pounder. Ethelbert Favary, New 
York, N. Y. Filed July 1, 1913. 

1,188,640. Sanitary Milk-Strainer. William N. Fisher, 


St. Charles, Ill. Filed May 10, 1915. 
1,188,680. Dirt-Collector for Washtubs. George M. 
Rhonemus, Independence, Mo. Filed March 13, 1916. 
1,188,697. Safety-Cover for Culinary 
Steinberg, Maywood, Ill. Filed Jan. 23, 1915. 


Vessels. Israel 


1,188,699. Lock. David Strand, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 
30, 1915. 
1,188,757. Ice-Cream Spoon. Frank W. Grant and 


Filed Feb. 23, 1915. 


3rushes, and 


George Ennis Holmes, Dover, N. H. 
1,188,779. 

Like Cleaning Utensils. 

Filed Feb. 5, 1916. 

1,188,785. Door-Latch. Clement Howe, Plainfield, N. J. 
Filed Dec. 23, 1914. 

1,188,805. Friction-Latch. Mount 
Penn, Pa., assignor to Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa. Filed March 23, 1916. 

1,188,816. Lawn-Sprinkler. 
Ill. Filed Oct. 14, 1912. 

1,188,826. Washing-Machine. 
Ariz. Filed Aug. 27, 1915. 


Detachable Handle for Mops, 
Albert E. Hodge, Springfield, Mass. 


George N. Mason, 


Lewen R. Nelson, Peoria, 


Lucien Poulin, Clarkdale, 


1,188,836. Pruning Implement. Sheldon E. Robinson, 
Springwater, N. Y. Filed Oct. 21, 1914. 
1,188,840. Flour- Sifter. Daniel Schneider, Spokane, 


Wash. Filed Dec. 2, 1915. 
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1,188,848. Flour-Sieve. John C. Shuck, Auburn, Nebr. 
Filed Nay. 6, 1913. 
1,188,856. Ash-Sifter. David Stern, Dorchester, Mass. 
Filed Nov. 30, 1912. 
1,188,889. Sash-Pulley. William A. Brandt, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Feb. 9, 1916. 
1,188,931. Combination-Tool. George Elmer Gray, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Filed Feb. 6, 1914. 
1,188,985. Gas-Burner. Robert T. Parisen, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., assignor to Lawson Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Jan. 22, 1916. 


1,189,005. Folding Ax. Martin FE. Seely, Lorain, Ohio. 
Filed May 7, 1915, 
1,189,010. Coffee-Pot. Charles M. Smith, New York, 


and Joseph M. Slezinger, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed May 29, 
1915. 
1,189,012. Wringer-Support. 


Cal. Filed Aug. 19, 1915. 


Andrew J. Steel, Needles, 


1,189,017. Gas-Stove Attachment. Edward Z. Trombley, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Filed Jan. 7, 1916. 

1,189,051. Dust-Pan Attachment for Brooms. George 
Washington Brooks, Hendersonville, N. C. Filed April 22, 
1913. 

1,189,052. Extensible Stovepipe. William Brookshire, 
Buffalo, Ill. Filed Sept. 23, 1913. 

1,189,058. Can-Opener. Julius N. Cayo, Gary, Ind. 
Filed Sept. 24, 1915. 

1,189,061. Cake, Biscuit, and Doughnut Cutter. Robert 


B. Claypool, Buffalo Hart, Ill. Filed June 18, 1914. 

1,189,075. Garbage and Ash Can. Elmer F. 
New York, and Edgar T. Reynolds, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
May 28, 1915. 


Eberhardt, 


Filed 


1,189,090. Tack-Pulter. Paul Gelinski, Clearing, III. 
Filed March 2, 1916. 
1,189,168. Lawn-Trimmer. Warren J. Parsons, Hunting- 


ton, W. Va. Filed Jan. 12, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ORDERS AND INQUIRIES FOR EXPORT OF 
STEEL AND COPPER MOST PROMINENT 
FEATURE OF METAL MARKET. 





With the domestic business sagging somewhat in 
practically all branches of the metal market attention 
has naturally been concentrated on the large orders 
which have been placed during the past few days for 
steel products for export. Many inquiries for copper 
are also reported to have come in from European 
sources. 

The monthly report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on unfilled orders on its books will show a 
reduction of approximately 200,000 tons below that of 
a month ago. ‘This, however, is not due altogether 
to a lessening demand, as shipments have been un- 
usually large during the month of June. The other 
cause that militates against an increase in this record 
is the fact that very little tonnage is open for delivery 
until after January 1, 1917. It is worthy of special 
note that on contracts for shapes and plates expiring 
July 1st very little tonnage was cancelled. 

In the non-ferrous metals practically all the more 
important ones have shown a reactionary price tend- 
ency during the week which has been especially pro- 
nounced in spelter. Lead is probably firmer than any 
of the other non-ferrous metals. 

The price for packers’ tins has been advanced three 
times in ten weeks, the new increase ranging from 4 
to 7 percent. 

STEEL. 

The important producers of soft steel bars in the 
Chicago market are reported to be entirely sold up 
for the remainder of the year which naturally makes 
new business rather slack for this particular form of 
finished steel. Small tonnages are being taken on by 
the mills for delivery during the first half of 1917. 
The nominal quotation is 2.69 cents Chicago mill. In 
the Pittsburgh district manufacturers do not evidence 
any particular desire to take on new business for the 
second half of 1916 and the quotation of 2.50 cents is 
being firmly maintained. In structural shapes there 
has been quite a revival in Chicago and a number of 
new contracts have been placed on the basis of 2.69 
cents Chicago mill at convenience which means not 
earlier than January, 1917. While Chicago mill 
prices on steel plates remain nominal at 3.09 cents for 
prompt delivery, material cannot be obtained at less 
than 3.44 cents Chicago. The same situation exists 
in the Pittsburgh district where specifications for 
steel plates during the month of June were far ahead 
of shipments. Mills in this district are not anxious to 
take on additional tonnage, believing, it is reported, 
that quotations will be advanced for delivery after 
December 31, 1916. 


COPPER. 

The copper market may be characterized as lacking 
in demand and pressure to sell on the part of second 
hands. The producers, however, maintain their old 
quotation of 29 cents for deliveries from September 
to December. In the resale market, Electrolytic 
ranges from 26 to 2614 cents for Prompt with August 
and September from 251% to 26 cents. Ordinary 
Lake copper for prompt shipment is quoted at 26% 
to 2634 cents and ordinary Casting copper at 2334 
to 24 cents. The total exports of copper from At- 
lantic seaports for the month of June amounted to 
38,376 against 16,976 tons for the same month a year 
ago. 

TIN. 

There has been very little activity in the tin market 
during the past week and prices remain practically 
the same. Spot tin is quoted at 39% cents New York, 
with July at 39 cents and August at 3834 cents. The 
Chicago warehouses continue their former quotations 
as follows: 44 cents for pig tin and 45 cents for bar 
tin. 

LEAD. 

The lead market has shown more firmness than any 
of the other non-ferrous metals but. there appears to 
be very little demand for deliveries after August Ist. 
While the leading interest continues to quote 7 cents 
New York and 6.92% cents East St. Louis, the out- 
side market ranges from 6.80 to 6.90 cents New York 
and 6.65 to 6.75 cents East St. Louis. The Chicago 
warehouses have reduced their quotations 40 points, 
the new prices being $7.00 for Pig and $7.50 for Bar 
per hundred pounds. 





SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouses have reduced their prices on 
solder 34 of a cent per pound, the new quotations 
being: XXX Guaranteed, 4% & %, 25% cents; Com- 
mercial, 2) & %4, 23% cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 
2114 cents. 

TIN PLATE. 

The concentration of upwards of 150,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers on the Mexican border has called for 
large quantities of canned goods which has caused 
the canning interests to attempt to buy additional 
tonnages of tin plate, but so far as can be learned 
few of the mills are in position to promise deliveries 
on such orders until after January 1, 1917. On busi- 
ness which has been accepted during the week by the 
mills $7.00 has been the ruling figure per base box. 
Chicago warehouses have advanced their prices on 
bright tin plate, the new scale of prices ranging from 
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$8.75 per box for IC, 14x20, to $24.90 per box for 
IXXXX, 20x28. Coke plates have also been ad- 
vanced by the Chicago warehouses, the new quota- 
tions being 60 cents per box higher than those ruling 
up to the present time. 216 pound coke IC, 20x28, 
is quoted at $13.10. 

SHEETS. 

In the steel sheet market the situation on galva- 
nized sheets is the only one which has been changed and 
28 gauge galvanized sheets are now selling as low as 
4.60 cents Chicago mill. Chicago warehouse quota- 
tions have been reduced 25 cents per hundred pounds, 
28 gauge galvanized sheets being sold at 5.25 cents. 
In the Pittsburgh district specifications on all con- 
tracts are heavy but scarcely any new buying of im- 
portance is reported. While some of the mills con- 
tinue to ask 5 cents for 28 gauge galvanized, at which 
figure several carloads were sold a few days ago, 
smaller lots are reported to have been sold as low as 
4.50 cents Pittsburgh. 


OLD METALS. 

The market on scrap iron, steel and old metals con- 
tinues to show weakness in the Chicago district and 
a number of items have declined 25 to 50 cents per 
ton during the week. Wholesale dealers report quo- 
tations as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to $23.00; 
old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel springs, $15.00 
to $15.50; Number 1 wrought iron, $14.00 to $14.50; 
Number 1 cast iron, $15.00 for net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light 
copper, 16 cents; light brass, 914 cents; lead, 4% 
cents; zinc scrap, 5 cents; aluminum, 30 cents. 


SPELTER. 

In the spelter market producers are showing a tend- 
ency to reduce their premiums on the better grades 
which naturally does not in any sense help to 
strengthen the price situation. Prime Western grades 
are quoted at 101%4 to 1044 cents for prompt delivery ; 
July at 10 to 10% cents, with August at 934 to 10 
cents. The Chicago warehouses have reduced their 
quotation to 12 cents per pound, which is 34 cent 
lower than that of a week ago. Sheet zinc has also 
gone down, the new quotation being $21.00 in cask 
lots and $21.50 to $22.00 for less than cask lots which 
is a reduction of $2.50 from the figures ruling a week 
ago. 

PIG IRON. 

Pig iron prices in the Chicago district have remained 
stationary during the week, at $19.00 Chicago for 
Northern: Number 2 Foundry and $19.50 for Malle- 
able. Some interest is being manifested by consumers 
in regard to their requirements for the last quarter of 
1916 and the first half of 1917. It is said that this is 
caused by a fear that labor difficulties in the ore 
regions of the Northwest may shorten the supply of 
ore and reduce the production of pig iron before navi- 
gation opens next spring. In the Pittsburgh market 
the situation continues quiet with Northern Number 
2 Foundry being held at $18.50 Valley. The Bir- 
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mingham district seems to have come to life again and 
heavy inquiries are reported by all the large pig iron 
producers in this section. While the leading interests 
are quoting $15.50 for last half of 1916 shipments it 
is not unlikely that $15.00 per ton would more ac- 
curately define the existing conditions. Those who 
are in position to know say that no change in prices 
will take place until September at which time the 
staple base price it is said will be made. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, 
Cincinnati, July 7, 1916: 


Except for large sales of Bessemer iron to go to Italy, 
June was a poor month as far as pig iron sales were con- 
cerned. For three months there has been a comparatively 
quiet market. Of course there has been and is a steady run 
of scattering orders, but nothing significant. The six months 
ending March were extremely and unprecedentedly active. 
There was a continuous buying movement during that period, 
a cumulative and progressive iron market, full of sensa- 
tional features with unbounded optimism and enthusiasm. 
April was slow, May was slower, and June was the slowest 
month of the year. 

This is all natural enough. It was to have been antici- 
pated. Pig iron in the past always has moved by fits and 
starts. And the longer this quiet period lasts the greater 
will be the reaction when it comes. And because there are 
so few new orders it is not to be inferred that the furnaces 
are quiet. On the contrary, they are having a hard time 
keeping their shipments up to date. More pig iron is being 
meited each day in this cousitry than was ever known before. 
The consumption of iron is the real test of the market. 

Just now the demand for export is heavy. Steel making 
irons are in great demand and they are in short supply. For- 
tunately there is more ocean tonnage offering. Yet if ocean 
freight room were plentiful with freight rates at anything 
like decent figures, the export trade would be several times 
larger than is the case. For example, we recently sold some 
special low phosphorous iron at something over $70.00 
f. o. b. Genoa, Italy. In normal times that iron would be 
worth about $22.00 f. o. b. Italian port. The freight paid 
was twice the value of the iron. And steel rods cost to 
exceed $95.00 laid down in Manchester, England. 

These extravagant prices are out of all reason. They put 
iron in the class of the semi-precious metals. And they come 
not from the fact that our American prices are so high, but 
because ocean freights and insurance are so enormous. In 
these days a vessel pays for itself in two or three round 
trips. We have in the old days brought iron across the 
ocean for eight shillings a ton. Now it costs more than that 
to carry 200 pounds across the Atlantic. Instead of figuring 
freights by the ton they are now calculating them by the 
pound. In this way the whole export trade is abnormal and 
it is suffering from such heavy burdens that ordinary busi- 
ness is out of the question. 

The moral of it all is that if we do not build our own 
ships we shall let the great opportunity of the future slip 
from our hands. 


Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, July 7, 1916: 

It is difficult to refrain from using the hackneyed term, 
“The market is experiencing the customary holiday lull,” for 
there is no denying that the pig iron market is quieter than 
it has been, and in view of the heavy melt and the fact that 
basic conditions continue sound, it is reasonable to believe 
that inactivity is due, to some extent at least, to the holiday. 
However, it must not be forgotten that a large percentage of 
the possible production during the balance of the year has 
already been sold. 

The steel interests report that, while somewhat lighter, 
specifications are in excess of shipments and many have 
received orders for their total output to January, 1917. 

While it is difficult to tell from one day to the next just 
what may develop in our relations with Mexico, the outlook 
is now considerably brighter and it appears as though there 
was little likelihood of a break. The unsettled conditions in 
this quarter were without doubt the cause of some hesitancy 
on the part of buyers, and now that this has been removed 
it may be expected that business will proceed with confidence. 
The lull of the past week, however, cannot be construed as a 
weakness, for there has been no weakening in prices and 
some very attractive orders were placed. It is only the ab- 
normally active market of the recent past which makes the 
present appear without excitement. Producers, however, are 
looking forward confidently to another period of great activ- 
ity within the very near future, for heavy melt and light 
stocks can mean nothing else. 
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July 8, 1916. 


Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 
PIG IRON, 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.........+. $18 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......+++ 18 00 
Northern Pay. bs No. 5... sonsous 17 50 
thern Fdy., No. 1.......++. 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.........++ 18 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.........+ 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal Sebesedana' 20 75 
ss ccuees se 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
IC SE: cos bkndnvseeeone $8 75 
IX PL énsbsbsepenneees 9 70 
IxXxX Ds} es0seeebepenees 10 75 
168 Oe 11 60 
ee gO errr 12 45 
IC Diwics=scassoeekee 17 50 
IX 0, rer 19 89 
IxXxX RS 21 59 
o3 3 a err 23 20 
i 6 re: 24 90 

COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 lbs.,..... 20x28 at 60 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 12 80 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 3 10 
Cckes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 14 95 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
PVE bbéeeuwosnd per 100 Ibs. $3 25 
ae per 100lbs. 3 30 
Ny DEERE per 100 lbs. 3 35 
PE etaekoneess per 100 lbs. 3 45 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
LS) 2 Serr per 100 Ibs. $3 00 
JS Se per 100 lbs. 3 05 
oS See per 100 lbs. 3 10 
ae per 100 lbs. 3 15 
PR Eis banesoscned per 100 lbs. 3 20 
GALVANIZED. 

ee vss eee " +4 
ON oe . eee per 1001 bs 
SS per 100 lbs : $0 
ae per 100lbs. 4 95 
Sf: eae per 100lbs. 5 10 
S| Fae per#00lbs. 5 25 
_ | ae per 100lbs. 5 65 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


oe OEE PO per 100 lbs. $4 65 
a eae per 100lbs. 4 75 
op Perr per 100lbs. 4 85 
eee gre per 100lbs. 4 95 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per om. 
Wood" s Smooth, St See 
0. 22-24...... 3 9 
sid el No. 25-26...... 3 75 
“a ia SS ae 3 80 
~ i ae 3 90 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


ee es 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel. ..... 8hc 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 4 & §..perlb. 25ic 
Commercial 4 & 4....... “ 23ic 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... a 2lic 
SPELTER 
SRGMNUNS 6c5s05sNddeesKese denne 12c 
SHEET ZINC 
ee $21 00 


Less than Cask lots. .€21 50 to $22 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base........ seee. -379C 














lb. canisters ........ 
4-lb. canisters 


4-lb. canisters....... 


10 can drums 
Hercules ‘ 


POPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........1lc 


L. & * Gren, Extra Sporting P 
1 


1 keg 
Hercules‘ ©. C.""and “‘Infallible’’ 


Sheet. 
Full coils........ per 100 lbs. $9 25 
Cut coils....300- per100lbs. 9 50 
ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 
No. 1 anne Ingot...... per lb. $0 60 
Poss sa caudsineee si 75 
TIN. 
i, See Pee per lb. $0 44 
Pe iiuccecuibseors. 45 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’, 
Plumbs..... Senesee Perey ee .+-35% 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s..... $2000 poenwseon ote 
i, eer if 
Railroad. 
RAMU 655 ds0ebeoeess oes SOTO 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s........ 50 
ie aD ox ssbachuwabbevassen sede 45 
MRL 653 vevos suakane Shoe eee 75 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 20&5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades........... 30&3% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
SO ea 40&3% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3%, 
Smokeless Leader Grade..... 40&3% 
BCE PN soso sccscees 20&5% 
U. M. C. 
PIO MAUD. oss veces saves ceeue 
EEE OTE rer 40&3% 
New Club. ...c0 onnnoboseeume ae 
Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 
Powder Each. 
DuPont’ 5 Sporting, kegs..... $10 25 
kegs.. 5 40 
1 = kegs.... 2 85 
DuPont's Canisters, 4 baa 4 
red Smokeless drums. :; 26 10 
13 20 
ee it) : 6 75 
- és 10-es =e 5 40 
ty Ty 3-k egs.. 3 45 
” ag canisters 60 


0 25 
5 40 
2 85 
45 
26 
18 


L. &R ‘Gana, Extra Sporting 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


ap neg C.”" and “‘Infallible”’ 
$2 


}- te 
Hercules ‘ C."’ and ‘‘Infallible”’ 


= C.""and ‘‘Infallible”’ 


CAIRNS 5 2s bs5 coe kanane 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
Ce Se ie 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
COMMGIIIBS 655 ccassannes 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
PRIOR 5 2 ks soc ois cs 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
COMME, 6). c0tnsans oxo 1 00 
hot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. bags, per 68g... 02 $2 70 
Drop shot, B and ". sizes, 
25-Ib. bags, per bag........ 2 95 
Buck shot, 25 . nee per bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, 25-fb. bags, {* 3 25 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs..... Sis per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... per Ib. 


ASBESTOS. 





Board and Paper......... 


$3 00 Cwt 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ieeadoncen pees 70% 
| Ore See 50 

eg a ey 70% 
Hollow. 

Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 & 5% 

ee Ree rere 36 00 
Post Hole. 

Digwell, 8-inch....... tr doz.12 50 

Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 

Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 


Ship. 
Ford’s, with or without screw.. .50% 
Snell’s 40-5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled.... “ 95 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


ee ere per gro 3 60 
Patent asst'd, 1 to 4 ey 60 
Harness. 
ae “i 95 
re ae “ie 90 
Peg. 
Shouldered.......... 24 1 50 
PEERS sccsesaceees 65 
Scratch. 
No. | handled....... per doz. 7 00 
No. IS, socket han’ld. “ 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ tel 1 95 
AXES. 
ay 2 s Handled. 
ippincott, 3 tb...... per doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City... ‘“ 5 00 
Serr rrr re 8 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, West, PUR siwiwscewes tig 
SSG Sree 5 % 
= Firemen’s (handled), 
PRON er doz.$19 4 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) “ 9 00 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
ME TED 5 via dc 0s <isints ode 00 


9 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... 9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
Oe SS rere 00 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib . 
Sy Cee Pye ee re. per doz. 12 50 
PE SOD sao pedis Sve. 31 50 
Perfect Premier...... a 12 50 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 





Pounds..... 16 20 25 
Per 1,000. **¢9'S0 375 450 500 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
PORNO) sss 559s kh baeuseeene sven 20% 
BARS, CROW. 

Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 
ses abwn 64 11 00 
Large Or Sep caa we - 13 00 
Galvanized Iron. bu. 1 bu. 1$ bu 
3 yee $5 50 8 00 11 00 





BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered . 1 30 
ee ee eer ere 

Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 Imp. DOVES 56650003 $0 75 
No. 102 a so Nab f 90 
No. 150 “ * tom.,., 12 
No. + Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 
No. - 3 30 
No. +4 “ “ “ 60 
No. 18 * - ” 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

TIE 6o¥s22sbbseeeseeews 65% 

Hand. 

BENS 3aonicsieasuwd per doz. 7 5@ 
Ne Sa ee 8 9 40 

Moulders’. 

ee errr etre Lif 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call, 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary + mon 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 0@ 

Cow. 
ee errs 60 
DY oa 0 bs kn 0d00055% 65&10% 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 5 00 
Hand. 
Hand (tee polished....... 40&10% 
errr ee 40 
Nickel Plated er eee rer, ay 30 
Mrs secs ce sesvcvecoee 40&334% 
TU ROIS 5 6620 0 's'8 6.55958 80" 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 

Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 

Each....... $190 240 355 475 

BEVELS, TEE 

as adh s, rosewood handle, new 

bias Mis MM OED E ss & wh Se ets 

Stanley’ s iron handle............ Nets 

BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
a. Nop ateucesenweheenesob2Gue 70% 
iptost sa ipoaubsineeeesee 60&5 
ay SEP rt ye tire ire 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spu .708&10%, 
Ford’s Car and at "40&10% 
PORE OCU. 6 6505 san s0d00 cae 50% 
ear er eee 20% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark’s Expansive.......2..++> 6 
Steer’s. “* Small jist, $22 00. .25% 
“ ‘Large “$26 00. .25% 
EE i EET Ry ee 50% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
DR er ES % 

Ces. oc sieneususceesenvesess 15% 

Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler’s.. an doz. $1 80 
No. 2 40 
American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
Rose “ ” 1 30 

“6 are 1 1 20 
Mahew’s Pee #1 90 
Snail.. ” 1 40 

Dowell. 

Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
ee eee ere r 65 
ee Se eee “4 80 
OI ae ” 15% 
Countersink......... i 1 30 

Reamer. 

Jenning’s Square..... = 2 50 
Standard Square..... = 2 00 
American Octagon... ‘° 1 75 

Screw Driver. 

No. 7 Common..... a 55 
“ 1 25 


No. 1 Triumph...... 











